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IN THE DOULTRY YARD 








CHICKEN EXPERIENCE NO. 29. 


Editor Rural World:: With the 
@nding of 1913, six years of my ex- 
perience in producing eggs on a) 
small scale ended. Started year with 60 | 


hens; .Ist June sold 12 hens, in July} ; 


lost five; during year ate three; total | 
No. of eggs for year, 1913, 6,168, or | 
514 dozen; it being the highest yearly ! 


record. By months—January, 272; : 
February, 613; March, 1,004; total, | 
first quarter, 1889. April, 950; May, | 


817; June, 548; second quarter, 2,315. | 
July, 322; (a bad month. Hens got! 
sick, lost five, egg record run down; 
only got one the 20th) August, 467; 
September, 526; 1,315, or 5,519 eggs | 
for the first nine months; average of | 
613 eggs a month. Fourth quarter— | 
October, 381; November, 130; Decem- | 
ber, 184—647—smallest quarter - yield | 
for year. The old hens had to moult | 
and rest. Pullets, 24 in number were | 
late hatched, and will not lay until | 
late. During year eggs ranged in| 
price at stores, from 13 to 30 cents! 
per dozen. Sold during year $72! 
worth of eggs, or monthly average | 
of $6; highest, March, $11; lowest | 
November, $2.70. The first six | 
months were the best, got 4,205; last | 
six months, 1,963, or less than half. 
Got eggs every day in year but one, | 
December 4. During time six years | 
my flock has run from three to five 


dozen. Eggs by years: 
0 BE Sa ee rere ref 
BE Pt aeae s 3,100 
BEE etdecdivansansKewsa 4,250 
BEE +» Bi'e.e Gea be aoa ears 5,230 
| EE BS re. eee 6,030 
BREE onder 600 esesecess aoe 


Total for 6 years....27,400 
Average yearly record, 4,566 2-3. 
Year 1911 best; 45 hens first six 

months, then 36 balance year; eggs 
every day in year. February, 1914, 
so far has been a month of blizzards, 
with snow, sleet, ice and cold winds, 
only one day in the week ending Feb- 
ruary 14, that one could work out of 
doors. Saturday, February 14, our 
larder was sadly in need of replenish- 
ing. I went to town, took two old 
hens, 41-3 dozen eggs—eggs worth 26 
cents, hens 11% cents pound. 
W. O. PENNEY. 





FEBRUARY IN THE POULTRY YARD 





A half-dozen February chicks, if 
rightly cared for, are worth a dozen 
chicks hatched at the usual season. 

Use an old male with young hens 
and you will get more pullets than 
cockerels in a hatch. 

Many of the large poultry farms 
feed dry mash in hoppers hung on the 
wall. The mash in hoppers hung on 
the wall. The mash hoppers are open 
all day so the fowls can help them- 
selves whenever they feel so inclined. 

February is a month of all kinds of 
weather in our northern climate, but 
we are always glad when February 
comes, because at this time the most 
of the hens make up their minds to 
go to work. 

Yes, hens are bringing a good price 
now, and the high price will tempt 
some folks to sell off their hens too 
close. It pays to hold onto a goodly 
number of hens the year around—easy 
money in eggs. There is certain to 
be a greater demand for strictly fresh 
eggs at a price that will reward the 
producer. 

It is claimed that Indian Runner 
ducks are natives of India. An Eng- 
lish sea captain was attracted by 
their graceful appearance and brought 
the first Runners to England some 
eighty years ago. 

Some folks claim silage is an ex- 
cellent winter food for geese. Geese 
should not be fed with other poultry, 
and it is not best to house them with 
other classes of fowls. 

During the last few months the 
price of eggs excited much comment. 
Cold storage was criticised generally 
when it is the one thing that equalizes 
egg prices between summer and win- 
ter. When goods of any kind are 
®carce prices are sure to soar sky- 
high. 

The population of the United States 
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, By November 25 to 33 per cent 
{them were laying, and in December, 
{this month, from 33 to 50 per cent of 
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; Ss 
thy are two people wanting every 
pound of meat where there was one 
forty years ago. It’s the same with 
eggs. if we will keep our hens right 


they will keep us. 

The hens on some farms are like 
the cows—go dry too long. During 
the long dry spell the half-kept hens 
get lazy and indifferent, and eggs are 
few and far between. The reason 
why so many of us do not get winter 
eggs, is we know little about the hen 
business and we are not willing to 
find out more. 

A variety of grain helps to fill the 
egg basket in winter. If we can’t 
feed a variety of grain we can at 
least feed two kinds—corn and 
wheat, or corn and oats. Oats whole, 
ground, hulled or sprouted is a fine 
feed for laying hens. 





“Select a good pure-breed and stick 
to it,’ is good advice, and after we 
get first-class fowls, how nice it is to 
keep them in a clean, well-kept place. 
We have all seen muddy poultry yards 
where the hens load their feet with 


it on the eggs. Chickens will be 
healthier on a thick sod. Let us get 
rid of unsightly trash and weeds in 
the chicken lot, so the grass may 
come. 

“Feed tankage to cure a hog of the 
habit of chicken-eating,” is the advice 


| of a writer in one of our farm jour- 
inals. This may be an effective remedy, 


but we haven’t much faith in it. At 
our place, when a porker develops a 
fondness for chicken meat it doesn’t 
get to stay with us long. We fatten 
it if it’s big enough, and send it to 
market.—Fannie M. Wood. 





LAYING PERIODS OF PULLETS. 


Interesting experiments to ascertain 
the laying quality of pullets hatched 
at different periods during the spring 
are being conducted at the poultry 
plant of the Washington Experiment 
Station, Pulman, Wash. A careful 
record is kept of every hen from the 
time she lays her first egg until she 
quits in an effort to ascertain the 
proper care to hatch chicks to secure 








@oubles every 40 years. A correspon- 
@ent in one of our farm papers says 


winter layers. White Leghorns that 
early 


were hatched in March and 


: 
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A GOOD LAYER. 


mud and get into the nests and smear |} 


April, not forced, culled and allowed 
to come in naturally, produced from 
10 to 25 per cent layers in October. 
of 


the pullets are producing eggs which 
retail at 45 cents: per dozen. 

Pullets crowded in the latter part 
of February and March slumped no- 
ticeably in egg production in May, and 


it was found difficult to get them to; 


producing again during the summer. 
An abundance of green food in June 
and July helped egg production in 
August. The majority of the hens that 
continued to lay through July, Au- 
gust and into September had been 
hatched early the preceding year; the 
reason being that the early hatched 
chicks developed better and came in- 
to laying in a more vigorous condition 
than did those hatched late. 

The heavy breeds laid fewer eggs 
during the setting and hatching sea- 
son than did the Leghorns. However, 
in late October, and even into Novem- 
ber, many of the heavy birds had come 
into vigorous laying, while the Leg- 
horns that had been producing during 
the early summer quit. 








THE RUNNER DUCK. 





Not Indian Runner, but simply Run- 

ner, is the name now accepted for this 
popular breed, which came from—no 
one knows just where—but has evi- 
dently come to stay with those look- 
ing for a utility fowl. And no one 
who has noted the habits of these 
birds will dispute their right to the 
name—for try to get a hand on one, 
and they will always manage to keep 
just about so far away. 
; They are a bit nervous in disposi- 
jtion like the Leghorn chicken, which 
they are likened to, also, for their lay- 
ing propensities. Be the little ones 
ever so tame, they object to handling 
in the matured stage. It is their na- 
ture, and even if raised by hand, they 
always develop it in time. But they 
are never so wild but that they come 
readily at feeding time, keeping just 
out of reach of the hand. 

With a flock/of ducks, one need nev- 
er worry about the disposal of garb- 
age. They will eat roughage that no 
other poultry will touch, and thrive 
upon it, too. Whole grain should be 
fed sparingly if at all. An ideal food 
is equal parts of corn meal, wheat 
middlings, and bran, with some meat 
scraps where insect life is dormant, 
and one-third of the bulk in vegetable 
food. Chopped clover or dandelion 
leaves in their season are excellent. 





In winter, boiled turnips and other 


—> 
vegetables, cooked potato Paring 
pumpkin, and similar refuse from th, 
kitchen may be mixed with the mon. 


ing mash. 

Some object to ducks because they 
eat so much. True, but no other foyj 
makes such rapid growth aS @ You 
duck; and the surplus should be soli 
as soon as they have reached 
ity, while the number kept for 
use will make good in their egg py, 
duction. More and more are duck 
being appreciated sinee the advent y 
the Runner, which commences to 
in four or five months, and keeps y 
it almost continuously except for g 
short period during the moulting gg. 
|son.—Bessie L. Putnam. 





NOTES ON CAPONIZING, 


Probably the best season for capo. 





|the beginning of September. 
When it is noticed that the com 
land wattles of the cockerel begins tp 
| spring a little, thus proving its gq 
|caponizing should be performed, 

| The best age for the operation @& 
|pends upon the size and developmey 
| of the young males. This is generally 
| between the age of three and gy 
| months. 

Prize capons sell in the Boston ayj 
|New York markets, during the height 
lof the season, at from 20 to 23 cen 
la pound, or about double the prig 
paid for regular roasting stock, 


never quarrel, and consequently cm 
be kept in large flocks. 

When well fed and properly care 
for, they grow about a third large 
than cockerels. 

They grow faster, and take on mor 
flesh and weight for the food co 
|} sumed than do either cockerels or pul 
lets. 

The market season is generally at 
the close of the turkey season, Fe- 
ruary, March and April being co- 
sidered the best months for sales. 

McGrew says that it is always de 
sirable to confine capons closely and 
feed them properly to give them # 
;plump a finish as possible. The meat 
should be forced well upon the back 
and about the shoulders; this give 
the full, plump back. Capons fed and 
fattened to this condition, if nicely 
dressed for the market, will always 
bring high prices; when used on the 
home table, they are most satisfactory. 





COLD SPRING, MO., NOTES. 





Editor Colman’s Rural World: 1} 
see several reports from all 
over the country, but none from this 
part of the Ozarks. We live i 
Douglas Co., Mo., and like the cowl 
try very well. It seemed very rough 
here after coming from a smooth 
country, but we have got used tothe 
rocks now and don’t think so mul 
about it. 

Corn, clover and wheat are the 
main crops here, but from what! 
read in Colman’s Rural World that 
sweet clover would be a good crop 
for this country. 

There was a big crop of wheat and 
rye sown last fall and has bea 
a big help to the feed question # 
rough feed is going to be awful scart. 
Hay is selling around $20 per to, 
corn around the $ mark. 

All kinds of stock are selling for4 
good price, especially cows of a 
quality. There was lots of hogs de 
in this section last fall, but doit 
know of any sick at present. Hogs 
as fwell as cattle, are scarce. If Oi 
Lyons will come to the Ozarks som 
of these “swappers” will tell him how 
to “figger” up that bunch of hogs. 
will send this in and if it ever show 
up I may come again. 

Cold Spring, Mo. A. L. BERLIN 





The owner of the cow or her # 
tendant should watch her very ¢l 
at calving time and for the first 
hours following. Upon first indice 
tions of the approach of milk fev 
the air treatment should be ap 
This treatment is absolutely su 
ful in case milk fever has not 
vanced to the point where the 
has lost control of her limbs. 0c 
sionally where cows have bee? 
too long it is impossible to save - 
even with the air treatment 
must be remembered that this 
ment, like all other remedies, 
more valuable as a preventive 
as a cure, 















































































































izing is the latter part of. August g 


Capons become very gentle; they) 
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CREAM of He Dairy NEws 


: SWEET CREAM T “ST BETTER 
DOES OMe THAN SOUR. 





‘A correspondent writes as follows: 
“would like your aid in settling a 
neighborhood dispute as to whether it 
ays to deliver cream to the station as 
fast as it is separated or to hold the 
cream until it is soured. Some say it 
js better to hold the cream until very 
sour, While the operator at the cream 
station says it makes no difference and 
the cream tests better when it is 
sweet.” 

In answer to same will say that the 
amount of butter fat in the cream is 
not affected one way or the other by 
the souring of the cream and the test 
should read practically the same as 
long as the cream has not been soured 
to the extent that it is hard to get a| 
fair sample. Your operator is right | 
in saying that it makes no difference | 
in the test, and if there is any, it is| 
in favor of the sweet cream because | 
that is more uniform and better mixed | 
so that one is a little more sure of | 
getting an absolutely fair sample | 
when the cream is in this condition. | 
However, if it is carefully stirred and | 
well mixed, the average percentage | 
should be the same in both cases. The | 
cream, of course, should be brought 
to the market sufficiently often so | 
that it reaches there in good condition, | 
for after all the price paid the farm- | 
ers is based on the quality of the but- | 
ter that can be made from the raw 
material received.—J. H: Frandsen, in | 
Independent Farmer. 


Be RS 
| 





SCORE CARD FOR BUTTER, 


Points 

MERVOD oc ccs saikds 6% Gentle 3% 45 — | 
Bods cove veseee Sesvosevoses 25 
SETS cs 5 Wike.c.0'= Mao's 6 6 e050 15°] 
es... Le peieeeeewe 10 || 
Package—style and neatness. 5 | 
ie -| 

wemtect SCOMm. <i... 2st sk 100 points 
Butter should have a clean, mild; 


creamy flavor, with a pronounced but | 
pleasant aroma. The body should be} 
close, solid and waxy, and free from | 
buttermilk and undissolved salt. The! 
color should be uniform throughout | 
the package, and as to individual pack- | 
ages of a lot, and of a natural yellow. 
The package should be neat, clean and 
attractive. 

How to Judge Butter—The style and 
neatness of the package is first noted 
before it has been disfigured or alter- 
ed. A sample-is-then taken and im- 
mediately passed under the nose for 
the purpose of detecting the aroma, 
smell, etc. Those who judge butter 
regularly have a steel butter trier for | 
drawing the sample. The color is! 
then examined for defects and the 
brine is examined for free buttermilk. 
The butter is then tasted and at the 
Same time tested for undissolved salt 
by holding a small amount of butter 
between the tongue and roof of the 
Mouth until dissolved. Next the body 
and grain are carefully noted. 





POTATOES FOR COWS. 








Concerning the feeding of raw 
potatoes to milk cows the Massachu- 
setts station experts conclude: 

1. When potatoes are cut and fed in 
amount up to 25 pounds per head 
daily, they in no way affect the health 
of the animal or the yield or quality | 
of the milk. 

2, The feeding should begin grad- | 
tally, and when the supply begins to 
st low, the amount should also be 
decreased gradually. They should al- 
Ways be fed with reasonable amounts 
of grain and hay; one of the concen- 
trates should be fairly rich in fat. If | 
fed in too large amounts at first, or 

excessive amounts, or without the 
hecessary amounts of other feedstuffs, 

ey are likely to cause diarrhoea, 
folic and bloating. Such conditions 
Maturally disturb the equilibrium of 
the animal and result in loss of flesh, 
den tsed milk yield and a generally 
ebilitated condition. They should 
Rot _be fed with malt sprouts or mo- 

Ses, and with only limited amounts 
Of silage. 

Th Germany the use of raw potatoes 

rations of milk cows has been in- 





Yestigated thoroughly. Reporting on 








the German experience, Professor 
Kellner says: An opinion has been 
handed down from earlier times, and 
still more or less prevails, that raw 
potatoes cause inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines, resulting fre- 
quently in digestive disturbances, 
such as diarrhoea, bloating, colic and, 
in case of young animals, lameness. 

Such disturbances are attributed to 
the fact that exceptionally 
amounts of potatoes were fed, up to 
100 pounds or more daily, without the 
addition of sufficient amounts of oth- 
er feedstuffs. The fact must not be 
ignored that different animals are dif- 
ferently affected by raw potatoes. The 
most sensitive is the horse, then fol- 
lows the sheep, while the steer and 
cow are able to consume them with 
less trouble. 

Milk cows should not, as a rule, 
receive over 25 pounds daily per 1,000 
pounds of live weight, together with 





large | t 
‘process, the increased yield of cheese 





Farm at Syracuse, as well as many 
others, 

Just at present the wealthy horse 
breeders of the country are taking 
the livliest interest in the breeding of 
highly-bred dairy cattle. 


CHEDDAR TYPE OF CHEESE FROM 
PASTEURIZED MILK. 





Dr. J. L. Sammis, of the College of 
| Agriculture of the University of Wis- 
consin, in his address before the Wis- 
consin Cheese Makers’ Convention 
last week spoke of the reasons why 
milk should be pasteurized for cheese 
making; how cheese could be mad« 
from milk after it has been pasteur- 
ized, and gave some of the results 
which have been recorded as to the 
extra cost of making cheese by thie 





|} which more than pays for the extra 
| cost, the improvement in the quality 
{of the cheese as a result of pasteuri- 
| zation of the milk, and how the profits 
| from the making of pasteurized cheese 
may be distributed. 

“The quality of pasteurized 
cheese and of raw milk made on 53 
days during 1911 was carefully de- 
| termined,” said Dr. Sammis, “after 
curing at Madison, by expert cheese 
‘judges and the result shows that the 


milk 








WHERE THE PROFITS COME FROM 


some concentrate rich in oil. Larger 


quality of the pasteurized milk 


| keeping a 
} milk 
{16 pounds of milk per day and grad- 
| ually 
| appetite until the fifth week, when he 
| was consuming 30 to 32 pounds daily. 
| 


| 35 days 960 pounds; 


“Getting the Last Drop” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost 


_——_ ear. 


Ste RV 

















100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Milk Substitute. 


Send for pamphlet, “How te Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 


At your Dealers or 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN . . - ILLINOIS 





™ 4. BD. Baker. 











The average gain in yield by pasteuri- 
| zation is approximately 5 per cent, or 
{more than five pounds extra cheese 
;from 1,000 pounds. 


| 





4 CALF AND MILK, 





| <A dairyman of long experience gives 
{the following information concerning 


| the amount of milk used in preparing 
‘a grade Holstein calf to sell for veal: 


| At the age of three days I commenced 
record of the amount of 
he drank. I started him with 


increased it. according to his 


At the end of 35 days the calf was 
dressed, and the results were as fol- 
Amount of milk consumed in 
dressed weight 
of calf 137 pounds; received for same 
at 12% cents per pound $15.88. Fig- 
uring the calf’s value at birth at $2, 
he made a gain of $13.88 on 960 
pounds of 3% per cent milk; or, in 
other words, the calf paid 41 cents per 
pound for butterfat, of $1.444% per 
ewt. for whole milk. 

As the labor of milking the cow and 
feeding the milk to the calf was con- 
siderably less than would be required 
to separate the milk and deliver the 
cream to the creamery, we figure that 


lows: 


| this calf paid us well. 





MANY REPO::TS ISSUED. 





The Division of Publications of the 
; Department of Agriculture, according 


amounts are likely to produce a thin-| cheese was much more uniform from | to the latest report of that portion of 


ner milk possessing an unpleasant 
taste, the latter lasting for some time 
after the removal of the potatoes. 
Churning is likely to be long delayed 
when milk is used from cows fed with 
large amounts of potatoes. 


HORSEMEN BUY DAIRY CATTLE. 








Most breeders of trotting horses, 
and other horses, too, for that matter, 
realize, not only the value of dairy cat- 
tle in keeping up the fertility of their 
farms, but also the big money game, 
which they enable them to get into. 
Among the wealthy trotting horse 
breeders, who have paid big prices for 
highly bred dairy cattle are S. H. 
Knox, the millionaire breeder of East 
Aurora; Oliver Cabana, Jr., the weal- 
thy Buffalonian who has a big farm at 
Elma Center, N. Y.; William Simpson, 
the New York man who owns Empire 
City Farm at Cuba, N. Y.; J B. Hag- 
gin, owner of Elmendorf Farm in Ken- 
tucky, who formerly bred only horses; 
H. A, Moyer, owner of Moyerdale 
Farm, near Syracuse, N. Y., was form- 
erly a breeder of trotters: C. S. Aver- 
ill, another trotting horse breeder of 
Syracuse is deeply interested in dairy 
cattle; W. W. Jennings who paid 
$5,000 for the yearling bull Rag Apple 
Korndike, is a trotting horse breeder. 
Shadeland Farm, at Springboro, Pa., 
where a noted dairy herd is owned 
has also, for many years been the 
home of a big stud of trotting horses, 
and the same may be said of Lakeside 


day to day than that of the raw milk 
| Cheese. Also the pasteurized milk 


| 
| cheese averages about three and one- 


‘half points higher in total score than 


{the raw. milk cheese. The flavor of 
the pasteurized milk cheese was su- 
perior in practically every day’s make, 
while there was a slight, but percep- 
tible difference in texture between the 
two lots in favor of the pasteurized. 
Similar results confirming these were 
obtained with other lots of cheese 
which were cured in different parts of 
the country, either in cold storage or 
| in warm southern climates. In all 
;} cases, the pasteurized milk cheese 
;showed a decided advantage as to 
| quality.” 

A certain amount of extra equip- 
; ment is needed at a factory where pas- 
| teurized milk cheese is to be made. 
| This will include a receiving vat, a 
| pasteurizer -and cooler and a keg or 
| glass bottle with fittings for holding 
| the hydrochloric acids used in the 
| process, It is assumed, says Dr. Sam- 
mis, that the factory has in place a 
boiler, engine and shaft and a pump 
set in a good well. 

The gain in yield of cheese from 
pasteurized milk in comparison with 
raw milk made from the same milk 
supply daily has been carefully de- 
termined on 201 days in all, during 
the last three years, when the in- 
vestigation was first undertaken, the 
first at Madison, and the last two years 
at four other cheese factories in sne- 








cession in different parts of the state. 


|the Department of Agriculture, under 
the supervision of Joseph A. Arnold, 
editor and chief, was a very busy 
place last year. During the fiscal 
j} year, ended June 30, 1913, 1,771 new 
| bulletins, circulars, reports and pub- 
| ications of all kinds were issued, the 
| total number of copies of new pamph- 
jlets aggregating 23,980,416. The total 
|} output of publications was 33,356,366 
| copies, of which only 9,375,950 were 
| reprints, The miscellaneous publica- 
| tions of the various bureaus, divisions, 
|and offices numbered 23,675,516 copies, 
| while there were 9,680,850 Farmers’ 
Bulletins printed. The amcunt ex- 
pended for periodical publications was 
$38,310.23. 

Farmers’ Bulletins, says Mr. Arnold, 
continue to be popular Since the ser- 
ies was established in 1890, 542 bul- 
letins have been issued. During the 
year 42 new Farmers’ Bulletins were 
prepared and printed, the total num- 
ber of copies being 2,388,800. It is 
planiied to improve the series by brev- 
ity, clearness of statement and by 
adapting them to restricted localities, 
The demand for these bulletins from 
schools of all grades and institutions 
of higher education continues to in- 
crease and ought to be encouraged 
even at the expense of additional ap- 
propriation for printing them. 





No wonder that a railroad often 
operates at loss; the rolling stock 
may roll, but you will find the ties 
are cross 
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RAISE MORE CATTLE. 





It will pay cornbelt farmers to raise 
more cattle, notwithstanding a fear of 
tariff removal consequences—which 
will not materially affect the market 
supply, nor prices, of either cattle 
or beef, since there is a world short- 
age of cattle, and world prices will 
rule; and notwithstanding a fear of 
market manipulation by a supposed 
beef combine—which does not exist, 
since the law of supply and demand 
governs the market prices of live 
stock, as always, prejudice to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

The only way to maintain anything 
near present prices for corn and farm 
lands is to raise and feed an ade- 
quate supply of live stock, bearing in 
mind that temporary over-marketing 
(of stockers and feeders owing to 
drought, or of fat and h lf-fat cattle 
owing to a panicky feeling about the 
market, or both, leading to a craze 
for liquidation, thereby bringing about 
and creating the very condition 
feared) is no evidence of over-pro- 
duction, and must be followed by a 
corresponding scarcity afterward, 
when prices will rise again. 

Steadfast Course Wins Rewards. 

In the cattle raising business, the 
best rewards come to those farmers 
who raise improved stock and feed 
their crops steadily, year after year, 
regardless of temporary market fluc- 
tuations. Such men conserve farm 
waste, apply the resulting fertilizer to 
their crops, watch the latter increase 
year after year, and finally have the 
most money in improvements or bank 
accounts, or both, to show for their 
wisdom in adopting a true policy to 
as with and standing steadfastly 

it. 

The man, on the other hand, who 
tries to dodge the off years and get 
in big on the fat ones, generally gets 
Jeft in both instances, because there 
are too many others trying to play the 
game elusive game. They get in each 
ether’s way during the buying and 
selling periods, and together form a 
class that causes more frequent and 
wider fluctuations in market prices 
than would be possible, were the vast 
majority of cattle raised and fed by 
those who make it their steady busi- 
ness and who would naturally send 
their cattle to market when ready. 

Were the latter class in control, the 
market would be more evenly sup- 
plied, prices would be more even and 
regular, and consumers would be more 
steadily and satisfactorily served as 
regards quality, quantity and prices. 
Under such conditions, the market 
would be better for both producers 
and consumers, than would be pos- 
sible under the uncertainty and losses 
of alternate seasons of famine fol- 
lowed by premature rushes to market, 
while country dealers, railroads, stock 
yard companies, commission men, 
packers, meat dealers and everybody 
concerned would all find the business 
safer, less expensive and easier to 
handle with much more satisfaction 
to themselves, to their employes, and 
to customers. 

The only remedy for the present 
doubt and confusion is for cornbelt 
farmers to deliberately plan, without 
reference to temporary fluctuations of 
the market, to make stoek growing 
and finishing a permanent part of 
their regular farming operations, tak- 
ing advantage of the present relative- 
ly low prices of pure-bred animals to 
improve their stock and adopting the 
latest and most economical methods 
of production, so as to gradually ac- 
quire control of the situation over the 
speculative class who go in and out 
and grow hot and cold with every 
wind that blows. 

Thiscan be done, and in the inter- 
ests of better food for the masses, bet- 
ter soil on cornbelt farms, better 
profits for cornbelt farmers and better 
business for all parties concerned, it 
ought to be done. 

Meantime, American stock raisers 
have nothing to fear from foreign 
competition; the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand will continue to 
govern the live stock market; the 
price of corn will surely drop unless 
the usual supply of live stock be 
raised and fed, and neither the fertili- 
ty nor market value of cornbelt lands 
can be maintained without. 

These are grave considerations, 
worthy the most serious attention of 
farmers, the agricultural and daily 
press, bankers and all other business 
interests related to agriculture. All 





should do their part and use their in- 
fluence to bring about a more settled 
and permanent policy on the part of 
cornbelt farmers generally as to stock 
raising and feeding, for upon them 
now, more than ever before in the 
history of the industry, must the na- 
tion as a whole depend for its neces- 
Sary supplies of meats, milk, leather, 
wool and all other animal products 
and by-products, and of draft horses. 
City and Country Must Prosper 
Together. 

American farmers should bear in 
mind that their own prosperity is 
bound up with the comfort and sus- 
tenance of the millions in cities and 
towns who consume the products and 
use the manufacturing materials 
furnished by farms, and in serving the 
welfare of the latter they serve also 
the best interests of themselves and 
their own families. 

Insufficiency of food and scarcity 
of raw materials for use in factories 
would mean decreased ability to buy 
on the part of consumers in cities and 
towns, and farmers’ interests would 
suffer in common with the general 
decrease of prosperity. 

To conserve the soil, to raise abun- 
dant crops and an adequate supply of 
live stock, to study and apply the mest 
efficient and economical methods of 
production, and to sell the stock only 
when ready for market, adopting the 
above as a steady, permanent policy, 
will contribute more to the prosperi- 
ty of farmers themselves and to the 
prosperity of the nation as a whole, 
than all other causes put together. 

Indeed, successful agriculture is the 
keynote to our national welfare, and 
without it all other interests would 
dwindle and fail. And there can be 
no permanently successful agriculture 
without stock raising as a very es- 
sential and considerable portion of 
constant farm operation, especially in 
the corn belt. 





SORE EYES IN CATTLE. 





There is a disease among cattle, 
seen mostly in the summer months, 
affecting the eyes and causing many 
of them to go blind. This is an in- 
fectious sore-eye and by cattlemen on 
the range is spoken of as “pink-eye” 
of cattle. ; 

This disease is infectious and 
spreads from one animal to another, 
probably through the medium of flies. 
The disease runs its course in an ani- 
mal in one to two weeks and may re- 
sult in total blindness, though usually 
the sight is not impaired. Only one 
eye may be affected. 

The first symptoms is a profuse 
flow of tears, and soon the eye be- 
comes very senstive to light and is 
kept constantly closed. The eyeball 
becomes clouded and has the appear- 
ance of “a film over the eye.” 

Animals affected with this disease 
should not be neglected. They should 
be confined in a comfortable stall with 
the light excluded and receive laxa- 
tive nourishing food. 

A simple treatment consists in bath- 
ing the eyes with a strong solution 
of boric acid, or what will be still 
better, a few drops of the following 
mixture may be placed in the eyes 
with a dropper several times a day: 
Add half a grain of zinc sulphate and 
ten grams of boric acid to an ounce 
of distilled water. 

The animal should be _ protected 
from the flies, as they greatly in- 
crease tbe irritation to the eyes and 
probably spread the infection to other 
animals.—Professor Geo. H. Glover, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





LIVE STOCK BREVITIES. 





Regularity of feeding and work 
makes long lived horses. 

Feeding a little linseed meal occa- 
sionally to stock igs beneficial, keep- 
ing the system regulated. 

We need pasteurized swill barrels 
as well as pasteurized milk in the hog 
lot. 

In swine breeding we must consider 
the shape of hog the nearest market 
demands. 

Water the calf often. He will not 
be so liable to gorge himself with milk 
if you do. 

Buy a boar of some reliable breed- 
er who has been working for years to 
get the correct shape of a pig and who 
is prepared to furnish the shape you 
desire. 

Feed the pig all he can eat without 





squealing. This can be done only by 








watching him eat and knowing just 
how much he needs. 

Experiments have shown that the 
greatest gains in fattening are made 
by young stock when two to four 
months old, 

Keep the cold out of the stables by 
excluding all fresh air is endangering 
the health of stock. Fresh air, with- 
out cold drafts, is what is desired, 
though it is some trouble to secure 
such conditions. 

The nutritive value of food is great- 
ly reduced by freezing. This holds 
true not only of fruit and vegetables, 
but of corn fodder and ensilage, though 
the loss is less in the case of corn 
that is cut at once for ensilage than 
in that which is shocked for dry feed. 

The Ontario experiment station says 
that it costs pretty close to $4 to 
raise a pig to six weeks of age, count- 
ing cost of sire and dam and feed 
cost. 

If you have several kinds of rough 
feed on hand it will be a good plan to 
mix them up in feeding. Stock like 
a change of feed as well as you do, 
and if their breakfast can be of one 
kind and their supper of another, so 
much the better. 

Have slop warm for hogs this cold 
weather if possible. If it cannot be 
warmed do not feed it thin, but make 
it thick. Always slop them before 
feeding grain. Shorts make the best 
hog slop with oil meal second. Two- 
thirds shorts and one-third oil meal 
makes a slop hard to beat. 





TROUBLE FROM a FEED- 





Nearly all of such trouble is due to 
improper feeding. If stall fed horses 
are stuffed on concentrated feeds 
which are hard to digest you can’t ex- 
pect anything but trouble all winter. 
I know of a horse which requires ex- 
pert medical service two or three 
times each winter regularly. The 
owner always has plenty of good 
timothy hay, and thereby hangs a tale; 
he can’t learn how to feed a horse of 
this kind when confined. 

The idle work horse can easily live 
and grow fat on about half rations, 
especially of grains and strong hay. 
Reduced rations and change of feed 
is the secret of successful stall feed- 
ing. Keeping the bowels active is es- 
sential. This may be done by chang- 
ing feeds often. Any single diet causes 
constipation, and a change as surely 
relieves it. If a horse has not been 
accustomed to oats and bran a feed 
or two of either is sure to loosen the 
bowels well if given in time. Clover 
or cow peas will do the same when a 
horse is not used to them. If we find 
that we are going to run short of 
peas we save back a few especially 
for this purpose. 

Good Yet Cheap Feeds. 

In the way of fodders, stover, clover, 
cow peas, straw and all such things 
are excellent, and it does not cost any 
more for a variety than a single diet. 
Oats, bran, oil meal with only a very 
little corn will answer for the con- 
centrates. Even when fed in small 
quantities any single diet is sure to 
cause trouble. Better change often, 
save doctor bills and have a horse 
ready for business when spring opens. 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM, 





Editor Rural World: “Old Sub- 
scriber,” in a recent issue proceeds to 
tell us what he does not know about 
insurance. 

Every young man should carry in- 
surance, whether he is married or 
not. Especially is this true of the 
man who works. on salary and does 
not save any of it. 

O. S. says that if one is healthy and 
strong he may safely carry his own 
insurance. 

One year ago my nearest neighbor 
was the “picture of health.” I al- 
most envied him his health and 
strength, but months ago we buried 
him and some of his neighbors help- 
ed pay the experses. He “carried his 
own insurance.’ 

A relative, about 35, used to take 
pride in doing a big day’s work, but 
he went, and left a little widow and 
four babies in debt. He “carried his 
own insurance.” 

Four men who passed the best ex- 
amination when taken into a M. W. 
A. lodge are dead; while one who 
was rejected is living 20 years later. 

Young man, insure, If you are not 
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informed along this line, go to your 
banker for advice. The richest maf 
in our county was in our home re 
cently, and, when asked, “To what de 
you attribute your success?” replied 
promptly, “To talking to men that 
know more than I do.” It may be 
that O. S. can’t find one. 

Many are plowing for corn and if 
it continues fair for a few days wé 
shall plow corn stubbles for oats. 





It will almost bankrupt us this 
spring to buy seeds. Clover, $10, tim- 
othy, $2.50; peas, $2.50; red top, 


$3.50, and so on. 

February 1. Our balmy weather was 
ended by a heavy sleet and then five 
inches of snow. 

As soon as the snow is gone. We 
shall sow our clover and timothy. We 
have begun to build a house for our 
hired’ man, so that he may board at 
home and still be handy to the barn. 
His wife was raised back off the road, 
and wanted me to build out in the 
field. I said that the next womal 
would probably prefer to live on the 
road. 

Within the last few weeks we have 
voted twice on bonds to build a court 
house, on proposition to change from 
three to, one commissioner of high- 
ways and are soon to vote on % 
township high school; then two school 
elections and the election of town 
ship officers. 

Our women have but recently beet 
granted suffrage, and some of 
wrote their names in the square wheré 
they should have put the X. I SUP 
pose they wanted it understood 
they can write their names, and 
not have to make their “mark.” we 

February 2. ‘Groundhog day— 
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Horticulture — 


GROWING GREEN BUNCHING 
ONIONS. 





Editor Rural World:—The writer’s 
garden work begins in the fall. Late 
jn October, after the frosts have killed 
all late vegetables, and the turnips 
pave been pulled, manure at the rate 
éf fifty loads to the acre, is spread, 
and the ground plowed as deeply as 
possible. When plowed, part of this 

ound is harrowed and placed in 
good shape. Onions are planted in 
the ground so prepared. The writer 

ts what is known as potato onions, 
poth large onions and sets. The large 
onions multiply by dividing and the 
gets make large onions. The sets are 
planted to make large onions for next 
season’s planting. Onions plant.i in 
the fall usually do well, and _ the 
marketing of green bunching onions, 
pegins about the last of March. Last 
season twelve bushels of large po- 
tato onions were planted. The area 
devoted to onions occupied about one- 
sixteenth of an acre, but they could 
have been planted in one-half of this 
space. The onions were planted six 
inches apart in rows two feet apart. 
The rows could have been placed from 
twelve to fifteen inches apart, but as 
the onions are out of the way before 
it is time to plant other vegetables, the 
writer places the rows two feet apart, 
believing that they do somewhat bet- 
ter, since the roots have a larger 
feeding area. The onions are slightly 
ridged, which serves a two-fold pur- 
pose: Permits of better drainage, and 
results in a larger stem of white 
which is desirable, if the onions are 
to be sold as bunchers. The onions 
require little work, since they are out 
of the ground before weeds have made 
any growth. The wheel hoe is run 
between the rows two or three times. 

As stated, marketing begins in late 
March. The onions are pulled, divid- 
ed and cleaned. Ten or twelve green 
onions go in a nickel bunch. Quite 
often one onion will produce . dozen 
green onions. The onions are sold 
at wholesale to local grocers for four 
eents a bunch. Last season, the writ 
er's “patch” sold for over seventy dol- 
lars besides giving ten bushels of seed 
for this year’s planting. 

For green bunching onions, the po- 
tato onion is in a class to itself. They 
have a mild flavor and the writer has 
never been able to supply the demand. 
Their one drawback, however, is that 
they do not keep’ well, and for this 
reason are not popular with those who 
taise large onions for market pur- 
poses. The writer has had good suc- 
cess in keeping his onions, grown for 
seed, until planting time. In planting 
sets, a ridge is thown up with the 
plow and the sets planted four inches 
apart on top of this ridge. The sets 
are planted so shallow that their tops 
protrude slightly from the ground. 
Planted on a ridge they are never 
subjected to excessive moisture, as 
they would be if they were planted 
flat, since their entire growth is made 
during the rainy season. The sets are 
given frequent cultivation, and all 
Weeds are pulled out of the rows. In 
cultivating, no dirt is thrown around 
the onions, as sets will grow into 
larger onions if the greater part of 
the onion is allowed to grow out of 
the ground. When the top begins to 
die down, which will be in June, the 
tops should be mashed flat to the 
ground. A good way to do this is to 
Toll an empty barrel over the onions. 
A few weeks later the onions will be 
Teady to dig, but should not be dug 
until the tops are absolutely dry. 
When dug the onions should be left 
in the field two or three days to com- 
Plete the drying. 

_ The writer stores his potato onions 
in the loft of a well-ventilated barn, 
and very few decay. 

T. Z. RICHEY. 


PLACES FOR GRAPES, 


When you set grapes at your home, 
Temember that they are voracious 
feeders, and the roots lie close to the 
Surface and reach a long way. Per- 

PS you have noticed, when you have 

i spading or plowing the garden, 
that long fibrous, dark brown roots 
are dislodged. Those are the roots of 
your grape vines, and every time you 





disturb them, you are 
vines. 

A good place for grapes is to grow 
them upon the poultry yard fence. For 
the fence set chestnut posts 8 to 10 
feet long and eight inches in diameter 
at the butt. To make them last long, 
treat the butts for three feet up with 
wood preservative. Set the posts 
firmly and anchor the ends and corner 
posts. String the wire netting on the 
poultry run side of the fence, and on 
the outside of the posts string gal- 
vanized wires a foot apart. 

Between each two posts set a grape- 
vine, and as it grows train to the 
horizontal wires. Advantages: The 
vines send their roots into the soil of 
the poultry run where plantfood is 
abundant, the quick-growing vines 
furnish shade to the hens, and a vine- 
clad poultry yard is much more sight- 
ly than ugly, bare fences. 


injuring the 


DWARF FRUIT TREES. 





There is no more mystery about the 
origin of a dwarf fruit tree than that 
of any other nursery-grown fruit tree. 
Each is grafted or budded to produce 








HARVESTING 


a specified variety. The special re- 
quirement in making dwarf trees is 
that the “stock” the little seedling 
tree, upon which the bud or scion is 
set must be of slow-growing habit. 

Most of the dwarf apple trees are 
made by grafting or budding the de- 
sired variety on the little wild crab of 
Europe called the Paradise apple. It 
never grows large, and though it is a 
sturdy, healthy nurse tree to the in- 
grafted top, it furnishes it but a scant 
living, even in rich soil, and the ener- 
gies of the buds go early into fruit- 
making. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 





Purchase spraying material and 
equipment needed and make a thor 
ough study of their uses. 

Plant a good patch of Emerald Gem 
and Rockyford muskmelons and 
Kleckley’s sweet watermelons. They 
require warm rich soil. 

It rarely pays to save bulbs 
forcing a second time. They may be 
planted in a shrubbery border and 
sometimes give good results. 

Pian to set out a good liberal as-~ 
paragus bed this spring. No vege- 
table is easier taken care of or re- 
turns more for the labor expended on 
it than asparagus. 

The red and yellow globe onions 


for: 
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are the kinds usually planted for mar- 
ket. Prizetaker and some other white 
onions are of better flavor but do not 
keep as well, 

Hotbeds for early vegetables may 
be made this month. See that they 
are well banked with straw or manure 
that is not heating. Heating manure 
will freeze solid and will then take 
heat from the bed rather than help to 
keep it in. 

Sparks Earliana and June Pink are 
two excellent early tomatoes. Beauty, 
Dwarf Champion, Globe and Ponde- 
rosa are good second early and late 
varieties. 

Go all over house plants and re- 
move scale, mealy bug, ete. Turn the 
plants toward the light occasionally 
so that they do not become one-sided 
or uneven. 

Many perennials may easily be 
grown from seed and are much cheap- 
er than when purchased from deal- 
ers. They may be started in Febru- 
ary in hotbed or greenhouse and 
transplanted to their permanent bed 
late in spring.—LeRoy Cady, Asso- 
ciate Horticulturist, University Farm, 
St. Paul. 


POTATOES. 
SOIL RESTORATION, 





In soils where clover inoculation is 
abundant clover has been used to ad- 
vantage because of its ability to take 
nitrogen from the air and store it in 
its roots. All legumes, if properly in- 
oculated, will take nitrogen from the 
air and store it in the little wartlike 
bunches in their roots. The soil con- 
tains air, and wherever air is found, 
it contains nitrogen, the elemental 
plantfood. 

CONCENTRATES FOR SHEEP. 

Although sheep are eminently 
adapted to digesting large amounts of 
roughage, they also can use grain to 
good advantage and under many con- 
ditions give the best results only when 
they receive it. 

Cora—Corn has been fed to fat- 
tening sheep in this country more 
than any other grain. The ears are 
sometimes chopped and fed in this 
way. More ‘often it is fed shelled, 
cracked or ground into meal, Corn- 
and-cob meal is also used. 

The value of the cob lies in the 
fact that it lightens the ration. It 
should be ground fine, or the cob will 
not be eaten. While corn is a good 
grain for fattening stock it is suit- 
able only in smal! amounts for breed- 
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ing and young stock. It is too carbon- 


aceous in character to form more 
than a small part of their ration. 

Barley—Barley is widely used in 
fattening sheep outside of the corn 
belt. In the west and northwest it has 
gained the widest popularity, and the 
results from its use have been quite 
favorable as compared with corn. 

Oats—Oats are as good grain for 
breeding stock, especially when fed in 
connection with other grains. When 
fed alone for fattening purposes, oats 
are not generally as satisfactory as 
corn or barley. However, some west- 
ern trials report very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Wheat—Because of the continued 
high price of wheat, it is of little im- 
portance as a feed for sheep. Dam- 
aged wheat and screenings are fed 
to sheep, but not to as great an extent 
as formerly. 

Spelt—Spelt or emmer is a rather 
inferior grain for sheep. In most of 
the feeding trials in this country 
where spelt was fed, it was at or very 
near the bottom of the list. 

Peas—Cracked peas and pea meal 
are highly nitrogenous feeds; they 
have given their best results when 
fed with other grains. 


LAMB FEEDING—LOSSES 
FEED LOT 





IN THE 





A small percentage of loss in lambg 
in the feed lots is to be expected, but 
this loss in some instances is far 
greater than it should be. When 
range lambs are placed on a fattening 
ratiom the change of feed is so sudden 
that dietetic disturbances cause a gen- 
eral disorder and several dead sheep 
are found in the pens each morning. 
This invariably leads to the suspicion 
that they are dying of some infectious 
disease. 

In some cases the ration is not well 
balanced to secure the best gains and 
the conditions of care and handling 
might be better, but these things will 
|account for only a nominal loss. 

The change from grass to alfalfa, 
corn, barley, molasses and straw, en- 
silage, etc., must be made gradually 
and herein lies the secret of the heavy 
losses of lambs in the feed lots in the 
early fall. The desire to get the 
lambs on a fattening ration as early 
as possible and failing to appreciate 
the danger of too heavy feeding and 
change of ration, has helped to make 
lamb feeding an unprofitable business 
in some instances. A sudden change 
of feed or overfeeding, must be guard- 
ed against in the domestic animals, 
especially is this true with the horse 
and sheep.—Geo. H. Glover, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 





SHEEP AND SOIL. 





The soil-robber is an enemy to 
sheep, simply because he will not be 
friendly to them. To be friendly to 
sheep with their helpful influences in 
building up the fertility of his soil he 
will be prevented from carrying on 
his business of despoiling the fertili- 
ty of the soil, with but little to re- 
ward him for his labor and time. 
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A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE TO THE 
BOYS, © 


(By E, N. Hendrix, Farm Student and 
Information Seeker.) 


Editor Rural World:. As we have 
just passed out of the year 1913 and 
are entering the new year, 1914, I am 
thinking of the dear boys who have 
faced many battles of persecutions, 
trials and temptations, during the 
year 1913, no doubt but many of the 
most brave and courageous boys have 
won great victories which will enable 
them to start in with the new year 
1914, with a determination to climb 
up higher. While a great many of 
them who are less brave and cour- 
ageous have fallen into the snares of 
temptations, which has discouraged 
them to the alarming extent that 
there is but faint hopes of recovery. 
Why have those less fortunate boys 
failed? Certainly-there are causes. 
Who is to blame for their failure? 
May be a father or mother, brother 
or sister or some associate I have 
known. Many boys of promising 
hopes of a bright future, who have 
had their bright hopes blighted by a 
drunken dissipated father, and I know 
of such fathers’ boys who have pray- 
ing Christian mothers who have made 
good moral citizens and useful men, 
and I know of boys who have good 
fathers and mothers who live on the 
farm and have been good to their 
boys, who become dissatisfied 
farm life, and decide to go to the city 
or take a trip out west to grow up 
with the country, and leave their dear 
old father and mother who are grow- 
ing old and feeble. This class of boys 
do not consider that they are leaving 
the best of friends on earth. No! Not 
until they are many miles from home, 
and get sick or disabled. Then they 
begin to realize the true meaning of 
good parents and home, sweet home. 
Dear boys, I was reared on a farm. 
Am living on the farm on which I was 
born in the year 1856; was raised by 
a good father and mother, whom I 
considered my best earthly friends, 
and no thought ever entered my mind 
of leaving my parents and the dear 
old farm and home, sweet home. I 
think my joys and pleasures would 
all be banished if I would have to 
give up farm life. Of course, we are 
not all alike. If the boys were all 
like me they would want to live on 
the farm. Give me the low of the cat- 
tle, the bleating of the sheep, the 
ecackle of the hen and the singing of 
the wild song birds, the fresh fruit, 
vegetables and pure air, and you who 
want it can take the city 
know there are many attractions in 
our cities for the class of boys who 
enjoy such attractions, but most of 
those attractions are artificial. Nature 
is much more attractive to me than 
art, and there is no better place to 
study nature’s lessons than on the 
farm. The boy who goes to the city 
and gets a job in an office or ma- 
chine shop, does not enjoy nature like 
the boy on the farm. The boys on the 
farm get a better physical and ben- 
tal development than those who are 
in offices and workshops. Dear boys 
tonight my two oldest boys, ages 20 
and 21, have gone to a protracted 
meeting in the country, a distance of 
four miles. The elder driving a 
beautful 4-year-old bay mare and the 
younger driving a beautiful sorrel 3 
year-old horse. Each one has a good 
buggy and harness. They have earn- 
ed those fine animals by being in- 
dustrious; staying on the farm and 
staying away from saloons, gambling 
houses and other places of degrada- 
tion. They don’t use any kind of intoxi- 
cating drinks; don’t smoke or chew 
tobacco. They are healthy and well 
developed. This is due to out-door 
exercise on the farm and by breath- 
ing the pure fresh air. I have been 
reading to’ my three younger boys, 
ages respectively 9, 11 and 13, a 
story entitled how Jack came to col- 
lege. The subject of this story is 
about a young mountaineer of South 
Carolina, who had taken a load of 
farm products to a town. This load 
of products was drawn by a yoke of 
oxen. The man whom he sold his 
produce to was a good man. The boy 
was an honest backwoods, uneducated 
lad. While the young man was talk- 
ine to the merchant who was a big- 
hearted gentleman, the college bell 
began to ring. ‘Fhe youngster asked 
the merchant what that noise meant. 
The merchant told him it was the 
college bell. They are having com- 








with | 


home. Ij 


mencement. The young mountaineer 
asked what is commencement. The 
kind merchant explained, and re- 
marked that he was going to attend 
the exercises and invited the lad to 
go with him. The lad accepted. This 
boy was very awkward; had but lit- 
tle education; never had read any pa- 
pers; no books except the Bible. His 
mother was a widow lady. This boy 
attended commencement exercises 
with the big-hearted merchant. The 
first time he was ever in any kind of 
school. While at those exercises he 
saw other young men make their 
graduating speeches; saw the beauti- 
ful flowers that the hall was decorat- 
ed with; heard the sweet music. As 
the boy and the good merchant had 
left the hall the boy remarked, I will 
make a speech in college some day. 
The merchant thought there was but 
faint hopes for the boy. This lad 
went home and told his widowed 
mother where he had been; what he 
had seen and what he was going to 
do. She _ didn’t object. They were 
poor, so far as finance is concerned. 
But the boy had a few coonskins and 
he sold them and his mother had some 
garden products and chickens. So 
they managed to save up enough mon- 
ed to pay the tuition. Dear boys, just 
think what a great undertaking this 
boy ventured into. The teachers and 
students thought there was but faint 
hopes for the lad, but they couldn’t 
see the lad’s heart and mind. This 
boy went’ through all right, and 
when he was called on to make his 
graduating speech they cheered him 
more than any of the others and when 
he got through he handed his diplo- 
ma to his mother who was sitting be- 
side him and remarked: “Here 
mother take this diploma it belongs 
to you.” 

Dear boys how many of you who 
have received your diplomas - has 
handed them to your mothers, who 
are entitled to them. How many 
merchants have we today that are 
willing to invite some poor boy to at- 
tend commencement exercises with 
them. How many boys today have the 
courage that Jack had. I believe that 
Jack’s professor should have given 
one diploma to the merchant and one 
to Jack and one to Jack’s mother. 
How many merchants have we today 
that deserves a diploma for encour- 
aging some poor backwoods boy. 1 
have not space to put all this story 


on. I could make space, but the ed- 
itor of Rural World may not have 
space. 


Dear Editor, if this letter escapes 
the waste basket and is published in 
your valuable paper it may put many 
boys to thinking. 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 





Editor Rural World: It seems that 
while friend Lyon is up to date in 
raising corn, tobacco, alfalfa, etc., that 
Mrs. Lyon is behind on poultry. Now, 
at our house it is the other way. Mrs. 
Agricola has to sell eggs to buy our 
seed corn and shoes for the lit- 
tle girl. According to her book she 
sold in November, December and Jan- 
uary from 125 hens, 133 dozen eggs 
at an average of 31 cents, or about 
$40. It may be that she fed them 
$50 worth of feed, but we are afraid 
to keep account of feed, lest biddie 
get in debt. While we have no alfal- 
fa for them now, we always provide 
hog pasture by sowing a patch of rye, 
and the hens graze on that. 

A neighbor who keeps a large flock 
of half-fed hens lives across the road 
from our wheat field. Knowing that 
they would damage the wheat, I gave 
him enough wheat to sow his garden 
and truck patch for them. 

[Now, this was not an act of chari- 
ty, but purely selfish, as is our every 
act. Some of you will not believe this 
statement and we have not time nor 
space here to explain.] 

Well, instead of using a drill and 
putting the seed beyond the reach of 
biddy’s claws, he sowed broadcast, 
and what they did not get before he 
harrowed it they scratched out, so 
there is not a plant left. His 150 
hungry hens will probably damage 
our wheat $50, and, if they eat the 
young clover, the damage will be 
much more. Of course, no one ever 
expects to pay that kind of damage. 





tenant house this week, but a hard 
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snowstorm followed by a high, cold 
| Wind stops all work with us. 
AGRICOLA. 





There is only one safe way to pro- 
hibit the entrance of contagious abor- 
tion into a herd. That is, to consider 
every abortion contagious and treat 
it as such. In cases where the abor- 
| tion is accidental no ill effects result 
if tL« dairyman or breeder guards 
against contagion. An essential rule 
to follow is not to breed an aborting 
cow until a sufficient period of time 
has elapsed for her to have entirely 
is after the time she naturally would 
is after the time sh naturally would 
have calved had she gone the full 
time. 


Weekly Market Report 


| Cattle and Hogs Lower— All Grades of 
Cattle Slow—Hogs Moderately 
Acive—Sheep Quiet. | 
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CATTLE—The new month and week | 
was ushered in with a moderate sup- | 
ply of beef steers. The showing was | 
also lacking in quality, as there were | 
few choice beeves offered and” noth- | 
ing strictly prime. Despite the fact, | 
| however, that there was only a small | 
supply, the market opened on a drag- } 
by basis and the tone to the early | 
trade was weak. The _ disposition 
seemed to be to dig a hole and shove ! 
medium grade stuff in, and while| 
there was some complaint on good | 
grade steers, they did not suffer as 
badly. However, they were on a weak 
basis and bulk of the medium grade 
beeves were a dime lower, with a 
steady spot here and there. A bunch 
of Colorado sugar beet pulp fed 
steers, fed in Nebraska, sold for $7.50 
and Tennessee steers sold for $8.30. 

The heifer offering was moderate, 
with nothing good available. There 
was only a fair demand from outsid- 
ers and this lack of support was 
plainly visible, as while trade in 
butcher stock was far more active 
than steers, yet market reflected a 
dull, weak basis. Prices on the bulk 
were 10@15c lower. Cows were in 
fair request and did not suffer to the 
extent as did heifers. Even they, how- 
ever, moved none too freely and from 
the right decent killing cows up to 
good beefy kinds, a 10c decline was 
claimed by sellers. Strictly good cows 
were in favor and sold generally 
steady, as did canners and the meaty 
grades of cutters. Bulls were un- 
changed. 

The demand for stock and feeding 
cattle was slightly better than at any 
time last week. Supply was moderate, 
but there was just enough to go 
around and thus sellers were able to 
keep prices on a generally steady 
basis. Several loads of right good 
quality stockers and feeders were of- 
fered and some good prices were rea- 
lized. Trade was right active as long 
as the small supply held out. Best 
feeders sold for $7.75, while $7.60 was 
best price for stockers. 

HOGS—The early market was on a 
steady basis, but it was but a short 
time until prices were weaker, and 
towards noon and later a dime lower. 

Pigs and lights, unless _§ strictly 
good, were close to 25c lower all day 
and they were/ very slow sellers, as 
none of the buyers seemed to care for 
them at any figure. The top of the 
market was $8.75 and the bulk of the 
hogs sold at $8.50@8.65, but at that 
the top and also the bulk were better 
than other Western markets. The close 
found the market very dull and quite 
a few hogs unsold. 

Several loads of hogs were at the 
of the market, but they were all 
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‘SEED CORN---Reid’s Yellow Dex 


SEED OATS---New Khersen Oats 

Strictly pure bred. We had fhe best twenty 
ears at State Corn Show in 1913. Also beg 
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also have Alsike and Timothy Seed. We guar. 
antee our seeds to please you. Samples mailed 


free. 
F. M. Riebel & Son, Arbela, Mo. 


Three Months Free 
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folks who want to know about Florida. Address 
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grade hogs with a little weight found 
sale at $8.65 and upwards, while the 
mixed and plain grades went largely 
at $8.50@8.65, with some of the poor- 
est at $8.35@8.45 and there were many 
Packers were slow to 
enter the market, but secured a good- 
ly share of the hogs before the day 
Was over. 

Lights that were strictly good and 
had a little weight were best sellers 
of the pigs and lights and brought 
$8.30@8.65, while the fair grade lights 
sold at $7.75@8.25. Best grades of 
pigs under 125 pounds sold at $7.8 
@8.25, fair at $7.25@7.65 and the poor 
grades at $6.50@7.15. Most of the 
holdovers were pigs and lights from 
Southern territory that were not very 


SHEEP—A right fair supply was 
received, but there was a pretty good 
demand, and, while prices were not 
any higher, the trade was on a more 
active basis than at the close of last 
week. Prices are 30@50c lower thay 
the best time last week. Some lambs 
were received from Colorado and then 
there were Western and Mexican 
lambs on the market that were fed 
in Missouri. 

The Colorado lambs were from the 
San Luis Valley, weight 73 pounds 
and sold at $7.80, which was the top 
of the market, and the only lambs 
to bring the top. Two double decks 
of Mexican lambs fed in Carroll Coun- 
ty, Mo., that averaged 72 pounds, sold 
at $7.75, and then there were also 
some Western lambs at $7.75 also. 
Other lambs sold at $7@7.60 according 
to quality, with the culls at $6.50. 

A few native sheep brought $6, 
which was the top of the market, 4 
load of Western ewes fed in Missouri 
that averaged 89-pounls sold at $5.75. 
But few stockers and choppers were 
offered. They sold at steady prices. 
Bucks sold at $5 if good and others 
at $4.75. The Offerings were well 
cleaned up a good while before the 
market closed. 

HORSES—The demand from the 
East for the good, rugged, well-built 
chunks wag good, and these, when o 
the proper weight and age, were 80 
ing well and prices were satisfactory. 
There was a fairly good demand for 
the quality kinds of work horses at 
drafters, and for these Eastern buy- 
ers paid satisfactory prices all 
way. There was a good demand for 
the good, toppy kinds of Southern ani 
mals, and sold at stronger values from 
the start, but very little of last weeks 
decline was regained early in the 
session. 

MULES—There was a fairly good 
demand for the good quality kind o 
rugged mule. Good-sized mules a 
selling fairly well, and there were 
many of these disposed of. Ther 
was little call, if any, for the cotto® 
mule. There was a fair inquiry for 
farm mules, but quality was stri 
required on all types, and this wa 
an essential feature to the trade pe 
the way through. The quality ™ ot 
be with the material, or it will 





sold pretty early in the day. All good 
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” The Pig Pen 


TANKAGE FOR HOGS, 








Editor Rural World:— 

We have been feeding tankage to 
hogs for the last two years and have 
never yet found its equal as a hog 
food to balance the corn ration. Feb- 
uary 10, 1914, we shipped a car of 
high-grade Duroc-Jersey hogs to the 
Chicago market. There were sixty- 
four head in the car and they were 
only a little over ten months old. 
They averaged 277 pounds in Chicago, 
dressed 81 per cent and topped the 
market 10 cents, bringing the highest 
price paid on the Chicago market dur- 
ing the present year up to the above 


date. 

During the past winter (1913) I 
fed two lots of sows as follows: Lot 
i received corn, one part; oats, one 
part; shorts, one part; clover hay, 
two parts. Lot 2: Corn, two parts; 
shorts, one part; tankage, one pound 
per head per day. The last ration 
proved to be the best and cheapest 
and kept the hogs in a higher state of 
flesh and produced a more glossy coat 
of hair. But if a person is feeding 
young gilts I would advise feeding the 


shelled corn at three or four weeks of 
age; and a little sweet skimmilk, or 
a thick mush of the same material 
as that given the mother is a great 


help to hasten growth. 


Well bred or even good grade pigs 
should weigh 60 to 80 pounds when 
weaned at three months of age, and 
should then go on alfalfa, clover or 
other fresh green pasture, and have 
Late in the sum- 
mer there should be ready for them a 
soy 


corn twice a day. 


field peas or 
If their teeth 


pasture of rape, 
beans, besides the corn. 


become sore, change to shelled corn, 
s.aked 24 hours in water, slightly salt- 


ed. 
It will pay to have a cool, shady 
place where it is rather dark, if pos- 
sible, for the pigs to lie in during 
the heat of the day, with free access 
to a mixture of salt, copperas, lime 
and ashes. Worms will also cause a 
cough, and if the hair becomes starv- 
ing and dead in appearance, it is well 
to give a worm powder. Lice can be 
gotten rid of by dipping, and all of 
the market dips can be improved by 
adding crude oil or petroleum. The 
pigs will be ready for market at any 
age after six or eight months. 

In winter the brood sows should 
the green, run through a cutting ma- 
chine. Two-thirds chaffed alfalfa and 





latter ration because it has a better 
building up power than the first one. 
In feeding tankage to gilts and brood 
sows the tankage should be taken 
away about six days before farrowing, 
because it produces too much milk. The 
tankage should be taken away entire- 
ly, the corn reduced and more shorts 
added. I usually add a handful of oid 
process oil meal to the ration of shorts 
at this time, always with good _ re- 
sults. Care must be taken and not 
feed too much oil meal at this period 
as it is liable to cause abortion. 

When the sows farrowed they were 
fed a slop of middlings, corn meal and 
tankage mixed into a thick slop. After | 
the little pigs learned to eat they | 
relished this greatly and although all | 
the sows had from seven to ten pigs 
they did not fall away in flesh as is 
often the case when sows are raising 
large litters. I have found that there 
is something about tankage that pro- 
duces a great appetite and keeps the 
bowels in the best of condition. Be- 
fore we used tankage as a feed for 
hogs, we found it quite difficult to 
have young hogs make a satisfactory 
gain in winter time when corn was 
the only ration. If growing’ shoats 
are fed one pound of tankage per 
head each day they will usually grow 
as well in winter as in other seasons 
if they have a sheltered place _ to 
sleep 





| 


W. D. SCULLY. 





SETTING RID OF LICE ON HOGS. 





Unless given frequent attention hogs 
become infested with lice, to the ex- 
tent that their ravages cause a severe 
drain on the vitality of the animals, 
making them more susceptible to dis- 
ease. The lousy hog will not fatten | 
readily. Washing the hog in kero- | 
sene will usually destroy the vermin. | 
The quarters should be given a thor- | 
ough over-hauling. All bedding and | 
loose boards should be removed and 
burned. The walls and floors should | 
be washed with a carbolic acid sole | 
tion, followed by a good coating of | 
White wash. 

In keeping the hogs and premises | 
free of lice a wallowing tank is a 
great convenience. The tank should | 
be located under a shed and should be 
five or six feet long by two and one- | 
half deep. From a sanitary view point, 
the best building material is con- 
Crete, though a tank made of boards | 
will give good results and can be kept 
tlean. The tank should be filled half 
full of water and crude petroleum 
should be poured in until the surface 
. 7. water is covered with oil.—T. 











PRACTICAL HOG FEEDING. 





When we meet a successful farmer 
We always try to snuggle up to him 
and learn something about the things 
that lead to his success. Here are a 
few pointers we secured in a conver- 
ation with Hon. A. J. Lovejoy of 

Oscoe, Ill., a most successful swine 


The pig that is to be sold for meat 
but a few months to live, and 
there should be no let-up in feeding 
m birth, It will begin to eat 





one-third shelled corn mixed together 
and ground in a steel bur grinder, 
make an almost ideal ration which 
can be fed dry or mixed thickly with 
scalding water; a little salt adds 
relish. It is a cheap ration and has 
just bulk enough to take the place of 
grass. If one can not have alfalfa, 
bright, well-cured clover is good. Sor- 
ghum cane is a good fall feed until 
heavy freezing. Mangles or sugar 
beets are of course very good. 

It is very necessary that the brood 
sows have exercise, that they may 
bring strong litters of pigs, full of 


vitality. It is best to keep the same 
sow for several years if they have 
proven good breeders and careful 


mothers; they will raise more and bet- 
ter pigs than the young gilts. 

Mature sows can be kept breeding, 
raising two litters annually, and can 
be carried from year to year after 
weaning their litters, quite cheaply, 
with little or no grain after the spring 
litter is weaned until the fall litter 
comes, if they can havefresh grass or 
other succulent feed. We should tearn 
to produce as much of the feed as pos- 
sible ourselves.—H. A. McKeene. 


The Shepherd 


FARM, SHEEP, SOIL, WEEDS. 











Sheep will increase the fertility of 
the soil if they are handled properly. 
To do this they should not be permit- 
ted to crop off the grass too closely, 
exception of goats, will edt as many 
which they will do if the pasture is 
overstocked or if they are kept too 
long in one field. 

Sheep manure, with one exception, 
is the most’ valuable of all farm ma- 
nures. It is thinly and evenly scat- 
tered over the ground and does not 
produce a rank growth in spots of 
the pasture as do other manures. 

The manure is also worked into the 
soil by the sharp hoofs of the sheep, 


l so that it is not washed away but be- 


comes available as plant food. This 
quality has well earned for sheep the 
title of “Golden hoof.” 

In England, land which during 
Queen Elizabeth's reign produced only 
six bushels of wheat per acre has 
been made to yield thirty bushels at 
the present time by the use of sheep. 
Better cultural methods may be the 
cause of a portion of this increase, but 
without doubt the sheep are respon- 
sible for the greater part of it. 

Destruction of Weeds. 

Another equally important way in 
which sheep increase the productivity 
of the land is in their destruction of 
weeds. By eating the weeds they make 
room for the cultivated crops and in- 


erease the supply of plant food and 


water available for them by prevent- 
ing the weeds from using it. 

No other class of livestock, with the 
weeds as sheep. By converting these 


waste products into wool and mutton 
they become a source of profit to the 
owner. 


It has been estimated that sheep 


will eat 90 per cent of all troublesome 
weeds. They are, in fact, commonly 


have something to take the place of 
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Reference: Mr. C, O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
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used in cleaning up weeds from fields, | the corner or along the sides of the 
fence rows, road sides, stubble fields;ewe barn. The observant shepherd 
and corn fields. can usually foretell the birth of a 

The common belief among farmers | lamb, and it is wise to place the ewe 
is that weeds eaten by sheep are so | by herself in one of these pens before 
broken up in the digestive processes | the event occurs, in order to prevent 
that the seeds will not germinate after | other members of the flock from dis- 
passing through the body as in the |turbing the ewe and to give her and 
case of other live stock. However,| her lamb a chance to become ac- 
weeds are rarely permitted to go to/quainted. If this precaution is taken, 
seed if enough sheep are turned in|ewes are less liable to disown their 
the field while the weeds are young!lambs. Then, too, it adds materially 
and tender. to the convenience in case the ewe 

In some investigations carried on by | or lamb may need special attention. 
the Canadian Government among a If the pregnant ewe har been rightly 
considerable number of sheepmen to /| treated there will be small chance of 
determine the kinds of weeds eaten | her having difficulty in delivering her 
by sheep, it was generally agreed that |lamb. The shepherd will probably 
sheep would consume all but a very | have no occasion to interfere or help, 








| 


| usually occurred in the appearance of 


few extremely unpalatable ones, such | yet he should be ever watchful and 
as mullein and Scotch thistle. Upon | ready to assist in case it is necessary. 
inquiry as to the specific kinds eaten, | Sometimes the lamb will come rear 
one farmer replied that he could not |end first, or it may be large or have 
give any definite information on the|its head turned back, or in case of 
subject as the sheep kept his farm so;twins their legs may be so tangled 
free from weeds that he could ‘not | as to cause difficulty. In any of these 
see what kinds they actually ate. | cases thoroughly cleanse and disin- 

Where sheep have been kept, but | fect the hands and arm and lend the 
where for some reason they have been | assistance necessary. Being on hand 
disposed of, a striking difference has | and giving help at the proper time is 
sure to result in a large percentage of 
strong healthy lambs. 

Occasionally a lamb is born weak or 
is chilled before the shepherd finds 
it. In these cases many may be saved 
by giving them prompt attention. Tha 
chilled lamb may be warmed by giv- 
ing it a hot bath in a tub of warm 
water and then drying it quickly with 
a soft woolen cloth. Then it should 
be helped to suck. The weak lamb 
can often be saved, too, by helping it 
to get its first fill of milk. 


You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN UTS ad THOROUGHPEN, 


ABSORBINE 


MARK Q 


will clean them off permanently, 
and you work the horse same time, 


Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered, 


Will tell more if write, 
Book 4 K free. 





the farm. Weeds have sprung up and 
grown where they had formerly been 
kept in check. There is no better so- 
lution to the weed problem than a 
flock of sheep.—Professor Edward L. 
Shaw and Lewis L. Heller in Bulletin 
20. 





THE LAMBING SEASON, 





Ample preparations for the lambing 
season should be made before the 
lambs begin to come. This is the most 
critical period in flock management, 
and the thoughtful shepherd will not 
allow it to come upon him unpre- 
pared. 

The ewe barn must be dry, comfort- 
able and amply ventilated. It should 
be provided with lambing pens or 
arrangements made whereby lambing 
pens consisting of hurdles may be 
quickly and conveniently supplied. The 
shepherd should provide himself with 
some small panels or hurdles made 











of light wood 36 inches high and 48 the antiseptic lini : 
inches long. Two of these should be pra teem Soweaag for R 
hinged together so that they may be Renscleoee cins, 


Ligaments. Balarged Glands, 
Allays pain quickly. Price $1.06 and 4 
F., 286 Templo St, Springfield, Nave, 
and Aberdeen Angus. We breed 
them large & smooth. Our friends 


closed down together and laid away | Wens, Cys. 
and readily set up when needed. A Ff Youns, P 
panel of woven wire fence 3 feet high 2s 
and 16 feet long will serve the pur- 
pose advantageously. With these, 











€&p made them famous. x. P. Visser- 


small pens may be quickly made in ing, Box 9, 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 

lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 


held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD ssstrives to 

bring the greatest good to th® greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

paid to any address in the United States 
or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. temit by 
draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 











COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
are invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
0., aS second-class matter. 








Don’t fail to enrich your mind by 
good healthy reading matter. It is as 
necessary as enriching the soil. 





Be sure to have plenty of fresh air 
in your home. Economy in this direc- 
tion may cost your family severe sick- 
ness, 





Modernize your farm home instead 
of moving to town and paying thou- 
sands of dollars for what you can 
have in the country for so many hun- 
dreds. 





Don’t worry. It will get you no- 
Where. The fear of growing old 
causes more gray hairs than anything 
else. Be cheerful. Put the best foot 
forward. The worst never happens. 





Dust and sand in the bearings of 
machinery is one of the greatest 
causes of deterioration. All machin- 
ery should be taken apart and clean- 
ed whenever it gets in this condition. 
After the season’s work is completed, 
all machinery should be carefully 
overhauled, cleaned, repaired and re- 
painted. 





What is the family income? Are 
you accustomed to estimating it in 
terms of wages, salary, or the profits 
of business only Or, do you think 
of it as one of these, increased by 
many other things which a family 
has to use and to enjoy, and which 
are chiefly the product of the labor 
and skilled management of the home- 
maker? The latter is the accepted 
economic view. There is a genuine 
money value to be placed upon the 
home-maker’s care fer a family; upon 





‘cases the bill 
| less on account 


the increase in value of money wisely 
expended over money unwiselv spent. 





From experience with tread mills 
in British prisons we know accurately 
the mechanical equivalent of hard la- 
bor. It is a climb of 8,640 feet each 
24 hours. If the average weight of a 
man is 150 pounds, he can do approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 foot-pounds of work 
each 24 hours. A horse-power for 24 
hours is approximately 48,000,000 
foot-pounds. It would require 40 men 
to yield a continuous horse power and 
! their wages would be $80 per day, or 
| $28,800 per year. An eiectric motor 





sume not more than $180 worth of 
electricity per annum, and in many 
would be very much 
of better rates. 





OVERCROWDED STREET CARS. 





A narrow car; seats filled with per- 
sons attempting to read 
while the car swings and jolts along 
its way; aisles jammed with men and 
women, boys and girls and tiny child- 
|ren, swaying and rubbing, one against 
ithe other, coughing and _ sneezing, 
pushing and pressing—what a sight 
| for a progressive age; what a sermon 
for the moralist; what a despair for 
the student of public health and hy- 
giene! 
ed by this picture, seen daily in near- 
ly every American city, says The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Most important is the me- 
nace to health from the thousands of 
bacteria, hidden in the throats of dis- 
eased men and women, and sprayed 
directly into a stagnant air, moist and 
unmoving in the absence of sufficient 
imeans of ventilation. Virulent organ- 
lisms are inhaled into the throats and 
llungs of tired workers and_ tiny 
babes, who form an excellent host for 
their quick cultivation. The fare for 
the ride is small, but the cost cannot 
be estimated in terms of dollars and 
cents. 








FARM MACHINERY AND POWER. 





The great agricultural, industrial 
and commercial expansion of the last 
| fitty years has forced every class of 
‘American business men, including the 
farmer, to ecenomize labor. Not in 
lall the history of the world has such 
| progress been made in the develop- 
|ment of tools and machinery for the 
| saving of time and labor and the cost 
lof production as during the last cen- 
tury in America. The prevention of 
waste of human labor on the modern 
farm is not only a great economic 
| gain, but it has lightened the drudg- 
| ery of farm labor and added intellec- 
‘tual stimulus. The value of the reg- 
/ular farm hand is now determined by 
|his skill and directive ability, his 
‘honesty and reliability, rather than 
by his brute force. 

While on some farms there is too 
little machinery and horsepower used 
to cultivate the land properly and 
save human labor, on others there is 
too much. Careful statistical studies 
of farms in Minnesota have shown 
that horses are employed on an aver- 
age only about three hours a day. At 
least two-thirds of their available en- 
ergy, therefore, goes to waste, mak- 
ing the cost of the energy used very 
high. The same is true of expensive 
tools which are used only for a short 
period during the year. A farmer 
needs to figure very carefully before 
investing in cornshellers, shredders, 
| threshers, power plows, etc., especial- 
| y if the use of this needful machin- 
ery can be obtained by hire at a 
|reasonable rate or co-operative own- 
ership arranged. The latter method 
will doubtless be the final solut‘on. 











THE NEW YORK EARTHQUAKE, 





The recent earthquake in New 
York, so far as can be decided from 
information now at hand, was strong- 
est in the northeastern part of the 
state and less intense in all directions 
from that section, according to a 
statement by Arthur Keith, of the 
United States Geological Survey, who 
has made a special study of the geo- 
logic history and structure of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain region. As earth- 
quake shocks are regularly weaker 
outward from a center, the area of 
greatest intensity at the surface is 
nearest the point of origin, although 
this point probably is not at the sur- 
face. _The earthquake center, there- 








|to do the work of 40 men would con- | 


newspapers | 


Endless problems are present- | 


fore, appears to be in or north of 
northeastern New York. 

Earthquake shocks are caused by 
the breaking and moving past each 
| other of great masses of rock in the 
earth’s crust. Rocks are more or less 
'elastic, particularly crystalline and 
!igneous rocks like granite, and they 
| transmit shocks for very long dis- 
tances. Rocks in the earth’s crust 
are always in a state of strain, and 
release from this strain by a frac- 
ture causes a displacement and re- 
| bound that may be violent. Even at 
‘the surface of the earth this move- 
|ment is continually noted in quarries 
when new layers of stone are set free, 
jand it is still stronger in the depths 
| of the earth. When the strain finally 
;exceeds the strength of some of the 
rocks they break and snap, and there 


| 
\ 
f 
| 
| 


jis an elastic rebound from’ each 
movement. This causes the lesser 
|tremblings after the first shock. 

| Earthquakes are commonly asso- 


ciated with faults or rifts, which are 


along which the rocks move past one 
another . Some faults are character- 
ized by repeated motion along a given 
plane or narrow zone, like that which 
caused the San Francisco earthquake. 
The vast majority of faults, however, 
|are practically dead, and no motion 
takes place on them because the 
strain has 
into other directions. 
jare most of the old faults in the Ap- 
|}palachian area, from Alabama _ to 
| Canada, including the mountainous 
;}country of the East. Younger faults 
;are also found in the East, but most 


| to 


an 
sity of Chicago School of Commereg, 
is secretary of the Western Econom. 
ics association. All communications 
to either organization should be ad- 
dressed to the Chicago headquarters 
corner 58th street and Drexel avenye 


ORIGIN OF A 
MINERAL. 





THE BORAX 





It is genrally recognized that boric 
acid in considerable quantities is an 
original constituent in the waters ang 
gases given off with volcanic emang. 
tions. In fact, the Tuscan fumaroles 
in Italy, have been an important com. 
mercial source of boric acid for a long 
time, and in the past, possibly even 
the present time, almost all the 
boric acid broughtinto the European 
market has been derived from this 
source. There is abundant evidence 
of the presence of boric acid in yo}. 
canic emanations in many parts of 
the world. On the other hand, boron 








is so rare a constituent of rock-form. 


breaks or fractures in the rock crust|ing minerals that it forms an almost 


inappreciably small percentage of the 
earth’s rock mass as a whole. 
A short study of the borate deposits 


{in Ventura County, Cal., supplemented 


been satisfied or diverted | 
Of this kind | 


by more cursory examinations of sim- 
ilar deposits in the vicinity of Death 
Valley, has been made by Hoyt § 
Gale, of the United States Geologica} 
Survey, and a new theory of the origin 
of the deposits of colemanite, or bo- 
rate of lime in these regions has been 
advanced by Mr. Gale in Professional 
| Paper 85, Part A, recently published 
| by the Survey. While this theory has 
;not yet been entirely proved, there igs 





‘of these are dead and their strains | much in its favor and it affords sug- 


|have long ago been satisfied. 
‘latest set of faults displaces 
| youngest geological formations, al- 


The | gestions 


and a working basis for 


the | further observation. 


The supposition of a desiccated ga- 


|though their source is in the under-/ line lake to explain the origin of the 


| lying hard rocks. 





CUSS MARKETING AND FARM 
CREDITS, 





A meeting of international signifi- 
cance will be held in Chicago, April 
| 14, 15 and 16, to discuss the problems 
; connected with the marketing of farm 
| products, and farm credits. This 
| gathering will be the Second National 
|Conference on Marketing and Farm 
|Credits in joint session with the 
| Western Economics Association. Co- 
| operation of these two great organi- 
| zations will produce a meeting un- 
| usual in America. 
| The personnel of the Western Eco- 
| nomics association consists largely 

of economists and other persons in- 
terested in the theoretic side of all 
| economic problems. This associaiion 
i; holds meetings from time to time for 
the purpose of shedding light upon 
such questions. The delegates to 
the First National Conference on Mar- 
keting and Farm Credits, which met 
in Chicago last April, were mainly 
farmers, managers of farmers’ associ- 
ations, and others directly interested 
in bringing about more business-like 
distribution of farm products and an 
easier way for farmers to obtain mon- 
ey in sufficient quantities for their 
individual _and collective business ar- 
rangements.. These delegates came 
from three countries and represented 
almost every commonwealth in the 
United States. The blending of the 
two elements into one conference will 
therefore be watched with considera- 





ble interest. 

The two organizations will hold 
joint programs, but their business 
meetings will be separate. All dis- 





cussions will be free and unpartisan 
and all speakers will be required to 
limit their remarks to the construc- 


discuss. 
the farmers’ side of the program con- 
sists of President J. H. Connell of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, . Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
President’ Henry J. Waters, Kansas 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; Hon. B. F. Harris, Champaign, 
Illinois; Dr. Charles McCarthy, Legis- 
lative Reference “Library, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Dr. James Ford, Harvard 
University, Cambridge Massachusetts; 
Hon. Louis D. Sweet, Carbondale, Col- 
orado; and Hon. James C, Caldwell, 
Lake Field, Minnesota. 

Charles -W. Holman of Madison, 
Wis., editor of the University of Wis- 
consin press bureau, is secretary of 
the national marketing and farm cred- 
its conference. 

L. C. Marshall, dean of the Univer- 





| colemanite has little to support it be- 


| yond rather general assumptions. The 


GREAT ORGANIZATIONS TO DIS. | Character of the deposits themselves 


j indicates rather a vein type of forma- 
jtion. Other salines which would 
jnaturally be expected in desiccation 
deposits resulting from natural saline 
solutions are not found in associa- 
tion with the colemanite. Those who 
have supported the desiccation theory 
have offered no explanation of the 
cause which might produce colemanite 
in such massive déposits as a product 
of water evaporation, while, on the 
contrary, its formation from lime- 
stone in veins by replacement of car- 
bonic acid with boric acid is a natural 
hypothesis that deserves further in- 
vestigation. The relations of the de- 
posits to basalt lava flows indicate the 
probable origin of the boric acid at 
the time of the extrusion of these 
lavas, although it may be assumed 
that this acid continued to find its 
way into solution of the circulating 
ground waters long after the period 
of the extrusions. 


DRIED FRUITS REASONABLE IN 
PRICE, 








Numerous studies made of nutri- 
tive values by the office of experi- 
ment stations have shown that dried 
fruits may be termed an economical 
article of diet. Fruit products in 
general contain little protein, but as 
sources of energy, derived almost en- 
tirely from their sugar, dried fruits 
are decidedly cheaper than meats and 
compare favorably with dairy prod- 
ucts. They are, however, more ex- 
pensive than cereals and _ starchy 
vegetables, such as dried beans and 
potatoes. 

Under no. circumstances should 
fresh and dried fruits be thought a 
luxury, since they supply the needed 
nutritive material as an integral part 
of the diet, besides adding to the at- 





tive demands of the problems they | tractiveness of tha daily fare. If 
The committee in charge of|they are to be eaten 


raw, brands 
;}made and marketed in a cleanly way 
should be obtained. 

The amount of dried fruit produced 
in the United States increased 57 
per cent between 1899 and 1909. Cali- 
fornia produces more. than  four- 
fifths of the yearly output. Accord- 
ing to a very rough estimate, each 
person in this country consumes 02 
an average 5 or 6 pounds of dried 
fruit a year. 

The value of the product rose from 


over $21,000,000 in 10 years. The 
average wholesale price, however, has 
not advanced with the increased de- 
mand—on the contrary it has dropped 
from about 5% cents to about 4 
cents per pound. 

Dried fruits are especially useful 








between. $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 to - 
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sp i 
when the supply of fresh fruits is| winter'so far, not very cold. The 
jimited, or where storage space for) coldest was the last of January, one 
fresh fruits is lacking. Besides be-| below zero. The plum trees were 
jng used alone, they may be mixed nearly in bloom then. I suppose 
into cakes, puddings, confectionery,|}they are all killed. The rest of the 
and other dishes. They afford a nutri- | fruit may be all right. 
tious and economical way of secur-| I want to tell the readers of the 
jng a variety in the diet, which is} Rural World about the meat we have 
often overlooked by the housewife. for summer. Our hogs got fat on 
the mast. We fed about eight bushels 
NOTES FROM ARKANSAS, of corn to harden the meat and lard. 
Killed six hogs, got nine hundred 
Editor Rural World:—Thought I/| pounds of nice mieat and eight gal- 
would write a few items today: It}loms of lard. Have any of the read- 
jooks rather gloomy today, like itjers got as cheap a lot of meat as 
might rain again. We've had three;that? If so let us know. 
deep snows, eight inches on the level. We have so much outside range 
That is quite a lot of snow for this | here stock does fine in summer and 
state. It has been a rather mild | part of the winter, when there is plen- 














—— 


ty of mast (that is, sheep and hogs.) One point that. should have special 
We generally plant stock peas in the | emphasis, is to increase the cow’s ra- 
corn. We let our hogs run out in/|tion vradually. Never add more than 
summer till it gets so they don’t get | one-half pound of grain a day to the 
plenty to eat then weturn them in on |cow’s ration. Increase at that rate for 
white clover and bermuda grass./| three days; then rest the cow for a 
Then, when we get the corn gathered, | week, and give her digestive system 
put them in on the peas. They soon|an opportunity to adjust itself to the 
get fat on the peas. Then we finish | increased amount of feed. Then you 
on corn. Our meat don't cost very ;can go on and increase the ration, but 
much that way. | never more than one-half pound a day. 

Well we are going to try aifalfa| If your scales show that at any time 
this year. Got a hundred pounds of | under this treatment the cow is fall- 
seed; also got some sample packages ing off in her yield of milk, it is pretty. 
of sweet clover to see how it- would | good -evidencé that she is getting 
do here in the mountains. more feed than she is capable of han- 
| Wishing all the readers a prosper-| dling, therefore, .cut down her feed 
ous year and the editor a long and! until she begins to increase her flow 
happy life. SARAH L. SPEARS. | of milk. 





























q Special 30-Day 
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Limited Offer 


To All My Subscriber Friends. 


I wish I could talk with you personallye I 
haven't enough space to begin to tell you about 
the great plans I have for this big papere I 
want you to look forward to its weekly visite 
In fact I want you to always look on Colman's 
Rural World as an old and true friende 


For the next 30 days subscriptions will be 
slow in coming into the officee In order to 
stimulate and keep our staff of clerks busy 
during this period, I am going to make a very 
special offer to all of our subscriberse This 
offer will interest you whether your subscrip- 
tion is paid ahead or note 


— 


Take Your Choice of These Useful Gifts 





No. 1. SEWING AWL. You canjsplendid blades, of very fine cutlery 
sew old or new harness, saddles, can-|steel. This knife is built for business 
vas, tents, rugs, carpets, shoes, grain|and is strong enough and _= sharp 


enough to rip a cotton bale or cut a 
sapling. 
opened. 
prepaid. 


when 
Sent by mail, 


Measures §% inches 
Bone handle. 





No. 4. BARBER’'S RAZOR, import- 
ed from Germany. 
of selected steel, 
ground, 


Guaranteed.’ Made 
hand-forged, extra 
5-S-inch polished 


bags and many other things with this 
awl The patent needle is diamond 
point and will go through thickest of 
leather. Awl comes complete with 
three needles and reel of waxed 
thread, ready for use the moment you 
get it. Full directiong with each out- 
fit. So simple a child can work it. 


hollow 








No. 2. EVER-SHARP. SHEARS. re : 
Eight inches long, equipped with a blade, black horn handle. With ordi- 
new and simple attachment that keeps|24@ry care will last for years, and won't 


pull. You will find this razor nearly 
the equa! of any $3.00 razor. Sent 
prepaid. ready for immediate use, Ex- 
tra good value. 


them always sharp, and enables them 


No. 5. ONE DOZEN SILVEROID 
TEASPOONS, 6 inches in length, made 
of solid silveroid (pure white metal) 





fo cut anything from wet tissue paper 
to a horseblanket. Positively guar-an- 
teed for five years by the manufactur- 
ers and heavily nickel-plated. Every 
home needs a pair of these tension 
shears. 


No. 3. 


\ 


{ 
| 


YW) | 


\\ 


THREE-BLADE POCKET 


‘ 





which will not tarnish, and lasts for 
years. The edges are handsomely 
beaded after the design of the most 
‘ expensive spoons made. Made for 

3 every day usage and keep their bril- 
KNIFE. Made especially for us. Three! liant finish. 


RED HAND MEANS 


YOUR 
PAPER 
MAY 
STOP 


UNLESS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION IS PAID AHEAD. THIS may be the last 
chance you will have to get one of the five useful gifts mentioned above. 











P| 





| Here is an opportunity for every reader to 
|have his subscription marked ahead one or three 
years, and in addition all subscribers who take 
advantage of this liberal offer will receive 
their choice of a useful, free gift for being 
|prompte Furthermore if you have let your sub- 
‘scription run behind I'll cancel every penny 
you owe for back papers. You actually save 
money on this offer and in addition get a splen- 
did reward for your promptnesse 


HERE IS MY MONEY-SAVING PLAN. 


Instead of sending me $1.00 every year, 
send me $2.e00 now to pay for a three years’ 
Subscriptione You save $1200 by doing this, 
and are sure of missing no copies, and we won't 
have to bother you again for three years or 
‘more for your reneéwale 


But that is not all by any means, for as I 
said above you will also be entitled to any one 
of the five gifts described below--absolutely 
free and post paid if you are prompt in renew- 
ing for either one year for $1.00, or three 
years for $2.00. 


Isn't this a fair, square offer? 


If there is a red hand below on this page 
and your.paper stops coming, it is because you 
neglected to renew your subscriptione I hope 
it will not be ‘‘good-bye''--because we have 
been friends too long. 


Take warning, and look for the red hand on 
this page, and don't hesitate another moment, 
but sign the liberal coupon below and let us 
extend your subscription from the time to which 
it is now paid--and send you one of .our useful 
giftse Act quicklye Do it nowe 


Your friend at Ste Louis, 


Prese Colman's Rural Worlde 





PLEASE SIGN THIS COUPON TODAY 


August Frank, President Colman’s Rural World, 
718 Lueas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

I enclose $1.00 (or $2.00) for which extend Colman’s Rural World 
one (or three) years. In accordance with your special offer, you are 
to cancel what I owe for back papers and send me free of charge the 
Gift I have numbered below. 


What Gift do you want?.. 


eeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Name .. 


SSCS SSE E EEE HHEEE EBC HEE SESS CES CHSC SHES HEE ORE EEE OR Eee 


Address 

NOTE—If your subscription is already paid ahead you can take ad- 
vantage of this remarkable offer and we will extend your subscription 
from the time it is now paid to. 











This offer is for all our readers, whether in arrears or already paid ahead. 
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a Home Circle 


IF WE KNEW, 


By Aunt Samantha. 
If we only knew the heartache 
Waiting for us on the road 
Would we rush along so blindly 
BKager then to bear the load? 
If we knew that down life’s pathway 
Through the coming tide of years 
We would gather thorns with roses 
Would our smiles be turned to tears? 








If we knew that somehow, somewhere, 
We would find a precious soul 

‘Waiting some kind hand to help him 
Cast aside the accursed bowl 

Would we stand with arms akimbo, 
See his life wrecked by the bowl, 

When kind words, with hand extended 
We might save the precious soul? 


If we knew an anxious mother 
Weeping o’er an erring son 

"Til her heart seemed almost bursting 
For the wrongs that he had done, 

Would we stand with hands uplifted 
In amaze at what he’d done, 

Or would we offer consolation, 
Pointing to the “Holy One?” 


If we knew a wretched father 
Drifting toward a drunkard’s grave 
Would we vote to send him onward 
Or stretch forth our hand to save? 
Would we say then by our ballot, 
We would help to damn his soul 
Or would we vote for Prohibition 
To destroy the accursed bowl? 


If we knew the very hour 
Of the coming judgment day, 
When the earth shall reel and tumble 
And the heavens shall pass away; 
Could we realize its nearness 
Would we not more watchful be, 
Would we longer stand by idly 
Like a worthless barren tree? 


If we knew that on tomorrow 
We should lie beneath the sod, 

Would we not today be working 
In the vineyard of our God? 


ff we knew before we uttered 
Any vain or idle word 
That an angel stood beside us 
Writing down each word he heard 
Would we not be very careful 
Of the words that we should say, 
Lest they might appear against us 
On the coming judgment day? 


If we knew the cares and crosses 
Of our neighbors o’er the way, 
Would we kindly help to bear them 

Or pass by some other way? 
Would we shirk a Christian’s duty 
That is plain to one and all, 
If we knew our Lord and Master 
For our soul tonight would call? 
La Belle, Mo., Jan. 15, 1913. 
Written for the Rural World. 





A PLEA FOR THE CHILD. 





By Virginia Jackson Safford. 


One day as I stood talking to one | 
who is 
yery successful in her work, one of 
her pupils came up to her and held up 
beautifully 


of my husband’s’. teachers, 


inspection a 
The 


for her 


colored autumn leaf. teache 


showed to the child her appreciation, 
then to me she said: “I am trying to! 





mind is poisoned with a poison that 
can never be wholly eradicated and 
the mother has lost her very best op- 
portunity for influencing him for a 
life of purity. Had the mother done 
her duty the filth of the street urchin 
would have lost its power to poison. 

Oh, mothers, you who are neglect- 
ing this great thing in the life of your 
children, I plead with you to make 
up and realize your responsibility. It 
will pay you a million fold. It brings 
your children infinitely closer to you 
when you answer their questions 
truthfully, leading them to see God 
and the beautiful in things which, if 
you do not do your duty, you can rest 
assured will be profaned and turned 
to poison in their plastic minds. And 
there are so many things to help us. 

Soon it will be spring time and 
things will be bursting into life all 
about us. What an opportunity! 

Some of the happiest moments my 
little girl and I have ever spent to- 
gether were out in yard and garden 
watching things spring to life from 
the warm kind earth. I was prepar- 
ing for the questions that I knew 
would come. They did come and I 
would reply truthfully in the most 
tender and beautiful language I could 
command, using the lessons we had 
learned from the outdoors to illus- 
trate. Nothing else has ever seemed 
to bring my little girl so near to me. 
It pays, oh, mothers, 
pays! 

You love your children. Ah, yes, 
you would willingly iet your very life- 
blood ebb away drop by drop to save 
them from physical torture, yet how 
do vou know that if you neglect to 
instil purity into their lives by ans- 
wering truthfully and reverently their 
innocent questions they will not be 
so weakened by the poison that will 
reach them from other sources that 
they will go miserably down in the 
maelstrom of life, and be tortured by 
a ruined body and, ah, worse, a lost 
soul? 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOUSE- 
HOLD. 





By Nellie Arnold. 

A few home remedies are: 

White Linament—‘%2 teacup vinegar, 
% teacup turpentine, 1 egg, shaken 
well together in a bottle makes a very 
good white healing linament. The 
egg should be well beaten first. 

Cough Syrup—Where a cough is 





i loose and phlegn. sticks in the throat 
| the 
| strained honey, juice of 1 large lemon, 
i shaken together well in a bottle and 


following is good: 1 teacup 


taken % or 1 teaspoonful as needed. 
This does not loosen a cough, but 


where phlegm collects in the throat, 


like whooping cough, it cuts the 
phlegm and brings relief. It is also 
good given to a child every two hours 
through the day when croup is threat- 


| ened. 


Dusting Fluid—1 part raw linseed 


oil, 4 parts gasoline, shake well in a 


bottle. Saturate dusting cloth with 





. | ganitary condition of the room. 
'much better than a feather 
| which only sends the dust flying else- 


teach my pupils to notice the beauti- 
ful things around them every day. I 


























them from the beautiful things they 
see, the beautiful things they hear and 
the kind and helpful deeds they do 
each day.” She said they have many 
reports to make of what they have 
seen and heard. They were constantly 
watching for beautiful things. 

O, how many avenues of approach 
there are to the mind and heart of a 
child and how fortunate are we if we 
know how to use them. 

I wonder how many parents who 
read this are telling their children 
untruths—I dislike to use that word 
but don’t know what else to use—in 
reply to questions that all children in- 
evitably ask concerning the great life 
secrets. 

How my heart bleeds for a child 
whose innocent questions have been 
evaded or replied to with some hoax 
by the mother and who then goes out 
upon the street or somewhere else 
among older children, whose mothers 
have done them the same way, and 
hears the most beautiful and sacred 
things of life dragged into a mire of 
smutty, filthy language. His young 







tell them that happiness will come to | 


|The Rural World was a regular week- 


| description of their club, its meetings, 
|and the subjects discussed. 





this fluid, shake in the air outdoors 
until gasoline mostly evaporates, then 


dust aud brighten your furniture with 
| the cloth. This is a remedy for dust, 
j}and removes the ferm 


laden 


| Where. 





A FARM WOMEN’S CLUB. 





By Mrs. A. H. Bauer. 

Last spring while attending district 
conference at Appleton City, Mo., I 
was entertained in the home of a 
farmer whose wife and daughter were 
members of a farm women’s club, and 
they showed me their club program 
of topics, which was just splendid. 


ly visitor to this home, so I hope when 
they read this they will give us a 


I am sure 
this would prove very interesting and 
helpful to all the readers of the Rural 
World. 





STEAMED FISH. 





It is not as generally recognized as 
it should be how much easier of di- 
gestion is fish steamed than when 
cooked by any other process, Planked 
shad is a classic. To steam fish, put 
it between two saucers in a steamer 


how much it: 


dust 
|from the furniture and improves the 

It is 
duster, 


SOUR MILK MUFFINS. 


Three cupfuls of sour milk, 3 cup- 
fuls of flour, 2 eggs well beaten, 1 
teaspoonful each of soda, cream-of-tar- 
tar and salt. Sift the dry ingredients 
together, add the milk, then the eggs, 
and bake in buttered muffin tins in a 
hot oven. 








AN EGG DRINK. 





The white of one .sg, a pinch of 
salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, half a 
pint of hot milk and a teaspoonful of 
whipped cream make a _ delicious 
drink. Add the salt to the egg white 
and beat until stiff; then add the su- 
gar and the hot milk. Strain into a 
tumbler, and put a teaspoonful of 
whipped cream on top. 


RICE ECONOMY, 

When you boil rice, do not throw 
away the water. Strain it into a 
bowl and you will find it makes good 
starch. This starch may be _ used 
either hot or cold. Two or three drops 
of turpentine are an improvement. 


SOUR MILK BISCUITS. 











Four cupfuls of flour, 1 teaspoonful 
of soda, 1 teaspoonful of salt, 1 table- 
spoonful of butter or lard, and 2 cup- 
fuls of sour milk. Or leave out the 
butter and use sour cream. Mix the 
salt and the soda with the flour and 
sift it. Rub in the shortening, mix 


Standard _ 


Blood 


Medicine the whole world over~ 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA, Drug- 
gists everywhere sell and feel safe 
in recommending it because it 
gives such general satisfaction, 
Purifies, builds up, creates appe- 
tite, overcomes that tired feeling, 
Get a bottle today. 











——., 

The Popular, Magical and 

Guaranteed Beautifier. The 

rage of the age. Accept ng 
counterfeits. Send $1 bill and you will re. 
ceive by parcel post Beautiola_and Beauty 
Cream, with full particulars. THE BEAU. 
TIOLA CO., Dept. C., Beautiola Bldg., §}, 
Louis, U. 8. A. 
6 





————=5 


with the milk, roll the dough, half an 
inch thick, and cut into shape with a 
biscuit cutter. Bake 12 to 15 minutes 
in a quick oven. 





Recipe for Rhubarb, also red rasp. 
berries and strawberries—Gather 
rhubarb when the stems are _ real 
small and red, cut in inch lengths, of 
course, wash clean, then sprinkle 
sugar all through it, let stand over 
night. It will be covered with red 
juice. Cook in the juice, then can, 
The same with the berries. 









































and steam continuously until done. 
Serve with a little white sauce. 





PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons, say large, small or medium, 


9466. Lady’s Apron. 


Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 37-8 yards of 36 
inch material for the medium size, 
Price 10c. 


9652. Lady’s Night Gown. 
Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 


large. It requires 53-8 yards of 36- 
inch material. for the small _ size 
Price 10c. 

9824. Girl’s Dress. 


Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, 
It requires 4 yards of 40-inch material 
for a 10 year size. Price 10c. 

9830. Girl’s Dress. 


Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 4 yards of 44-inch material 
for a 12 year size. Price 10c. 

9834. Lady’s Shirt Waist. 


Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 4 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re 
quires 23-4 yards of 40-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 


9831. Lady’s Skirt. 


Cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 
inches waist measure. It requires 
51-2 yards of 36-inch material for 4 
medium size. Price 1c. 

9838. Lady’s House Dress. 

Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 61-4 yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 

9837. Lady’s Costume. 


Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
5 yards of 44-inch material for a 36 
inch size. Price 10c. 

These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one patter, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat 
tern desired. 

Fill out, this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 78 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.........Size.....++. Years 
Bust. oc omuuisee IM. Waist. ......0+-lh 
Name Sov ccrccescnesececcge coccce sone 


deesocoscoheesconses sane 


Address 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 





yOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word 


per issue. Initials and numbers 


count as words. These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 











_—— ae 


HELP WANTED. 


POULTRY. 


LIVE STOCK, 





FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bul} 
calves for sale, from two to eleven months 
old, from high-class, heavy-producing Jer- 
seys. Write me for prices, stating age you 
want. D. 8. Mayhew. Monett, Mo. 


= — 











HOGS. 


MEADOWBROOK STOCK FARM, L. M. 
Wade, Prop.. Centretown, Mo., Breeder and 
raiser of thoroughbred Poland China hogs. 
Prices reasonable. Young stock for sale at 














all times, Correspondence a pleasure, 
tL __ — a 
GINSENG. 
GINSENG SEED—Choice Ginseng Seed 


$1.25 per 1,000. Each thousand produces 
over $200.00 worth of ginseng. Every farmer 
should grow it Order now. E. Douglass, 
Brawley, Mo. 





























MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for gov- THOROUGHBRED, bred to lay, Single 
ernment jobs. $65 to $150 month. Vaca-!Comb Knode Island Red eggs for hatcniog, 
tions; steady work, Parcel post means many | §1.50 per 15. D, E. Rosenbarger. ‘odd, 
appointments, Common education  suffi- | Okla, 
ecient, ‘Pull’ unnecessary, Write immedi- 
ately for free lst of positions open to SINGLE C B MINORCAS and Rose Comb 
ou. Franklin Institute, Dept. E168 Ro-|R, I, Red. Stock and eggs. F, Kremer, 
ehester, N. ¥ Manchester, Okla, 

SS —e ee eee 
FAKMS AND LANDS. WHITE WYANDOTTE eggs, 15 $1.50; 100 
Dts $5.00. Mrs, Arthur Lemert, Cedar Vale, Kan, 
LL OR TRADE—200 acres good Ellis = - : en . 
A. land. For information write F. A.|_ WHILE WYANDO?TES; good scoring 
jecome, Chaney, Oklahoma. cockerels, $3.50, $5; few cheaper cockerels. 
Lincic White Langshans. Write your wants, Mrs, 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly no mat- Howard Erhart, Independence, Kan. 


what it is. Be your own 
agent. Pay no commission, Particulars 
free. Dept. L. Co-operative Salesman 
Lincoln. Nebr. 


“RIGHT COUNTRY, right climate, right 
people, righ prices, right terms. Write De- 
yelopment League, Bessemer, Michigan. 


ter where or 


Co., 








small house, good 
cash. Will pay 
Come examine it, 
Mo. 


FOR SALE, 80 acres, 
young orchard, for $600 
purchaser's railread fare. 
G. W. Johnston, Grandin, 





MY 440-ACRE stock ranch in southwest 
Missouri, on the sunny side of the Ozarks. 
J. W. Biankinship, Hollister, Mo. 


FARMS WANTED—The Farmers’ Land 
Market is the place to sell, buy or ex- 
ehange farms, 323 Jaccard Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


TEXAS SCHOOL LAND for sale by the 
state, You can buy good land at $2 per acre; 
pay 5c am acre cash and no more for 
years but 3 per cent interest; send 6c post- 
age for further information. Investor Pub. 
€o., Desk 51, San Antonio, Texas, 


WELL IMPROVED ‘45-acre farm 
west side of Barry Co.; fine location; 
to school; % 











in the 
% mi, 
mi, to church; will sell at a 


bargain. If interested, write me for com- 
plete description and price. Terms if de- 
sired. M. L. Buxton, Purdy, Mo., owner. 





IN THE ORANGE, Fig or Truck Belt of 
the Gulf Coast of Texas. Fourteen south 
ef Houston, the commercial hub of South- 
west. Three miles from Pearland, Tex., on 
Banta Fe R. R, have for sale ten acres 
land, unimproved. Price, seventy-five dollars 
an acre. Easy terms. Perfect title fur- 
7. Cc. BE. Straub, Drawer 7, Taylor, 
'exas, 





FOR SALE—Eighty-acre farm two and 
half miles northwest of Bentonville, Arkan- | 
sas; forty acres in cultivation. sixteen acres | 
in young bearing orchard, new seven-room 
house, barn, chicken house, other buildings; 
all under fence, well of inexhaustible water, 


running water through pasture year round; 
an ideal home. Ground suitable for ber- 
ries, corn, grass, etc. Would make good 
chicken ranch. A bargain. Price $2500; 
Part down, remainder on easy payments. 
Mrs. Dora T. Reynolds, Bentonville, Ark. 
R, F. D. No, 4, 

—_—_ —__ —_ — — 





FARMS WANTED. 
WANTED—To hear from owner 





who has 





and 
Min 


good farm for sale. Send description 
Price. Northwestern Business Agency, 
heapolis, Minn, 


SEED CORN. 


SELECT SEED CORN—Locust 
Farm, Culpeper, Virginia. 








Hill Stock 





SEED CORN—Boone Co. and Johnson Co. 
ear, $3.00; shelled and graded, $2.50. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. L. H. Gale, Hayti, Mo. 


SEED CORN—White 
quality, 
ed seed, 
Plate, 





Elephant, selected 
both old and new, all graded, test- | 
$2.00 per bushel shelled. Robt. 

Mexico, Mo. 
= we 


CLOVER SEED. 


EOR SALE—Selected red clover and In- 
diana grown barley direct to farmers in any 
size shipments. Write for samples and prices. 
Townley Grain & Supply Co., Monroeville, Ind. 


NEW WHITE 
gg leaf tobacco. 
y. 











SWEET COVER SEED— 
T. Mardis, Falmouth, 





EGGS from Fawn and White 
ner ducks, White egg strain; show winners, 
$1.25 per 13. Ss. C. Reds (Carver strain), 
$1.50 per 15. Mrs M. A, Easley, Exeter, Mo. 


BARKED 


Indian Run- 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS of the 
Thompson Ringlet strain. Eges for hatch- 
ing, some cocks, cockerels and hens direct 
from E. B. Thompson of New York. Pen 
eggs, $2 to $3 for 15. Utility flock eggs, 
$1.25 for 15 or $3.50 for 50, $6 for 100, Dates 
for eggs booked in advance. Circulars free, 
A. F. Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 





SCIENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Editor Rural World: This cold, 
blustery afternoon I thought to write 
for our dear beloved paper and read- 
ers, an article on The Science of 
Phrenology. Hoping vou will see fit 
to publish, for all who runs may read. 
Some time ago you published the 
phrenological chart of the founder of 
the Rural World. I am a student and 
practitioner of the science and there- 
fore I hope to say something that 
will have some bearing on the minds 





of the reader. Francis Joseph Gall 
of Germany, in the seventeenth cen- 


l tury, when going to school took ob- 
| servation of scholars; that all scholars 


| with 
[like prominence in 


character had 
forehead and 


of 
the 


certain traits 


BEST PUULTRY JOUKNAL JUBLISH-; eyes. 


ED, for the price, 12 months 15 cents. 
Chock full of hen sense and common 


sense, by Hobbs, Kempster, Quisenber- | his full 


ry, Lawry, Hill, Branch and Searle. 
Useful Poultry Journai, Trenton, Mo. 





SINGLE COMB WHItE LEGHORNS— 

Pure white, pure bred. Nice males 
for sale; no females. Fancy eggs for 
hatching, $4.50 per hundred. Good as 
the best; testimonial on request. J. E. 
Haynes, Prairie du Rocher, I). 


FOR SALE—lIndian Runners, one drake 

and five ducks; golden Fawn and 
White—kind that lay big white eggs. 
Mrs Mary L. Singleton, Laddonia, Mo 


FOR SALE—W hite 
Spencer strain; pure- 
white shell eggs and 
$2.00 each, J. EB, 
Rocher Il, 








Indian Runner drakes, 
white. My ducks lay 
du 


Haynes, Prairie 





| 


ié ‘ew Y City. 
many of them. Drakes, j at New York It} 


EGGS—Fishel strain White Rocks, $1.25 | 


per fifteen; S. C. B. Leghorns, 75c per fif- 
teen; $5.00 and $4.00 per hundred. QVendell 
Walker, R. 2., Sparta, Lil, é 





ROCKS, reds, silver laced Wyandottes and 


Brown Leghorns; eggs by express or post. 
Write for free poultry book. Sunnyside 
Poultry Farm, Box 22, Owensville, 


Mo. 


EGGS—15 fertile eggs, postpaid $1; from 














pure single comb brown Leghorns. Mrs. 
Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. 

FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Pekin 
ducks. Eggs, $1.00 per setting. Address 
Mrs. A. Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 

ROSE COMB REDS, eggs, $4.25, 100 eggs; 
$2.75 50; $1.25. 15. Fishel strain. English 
White Indian Runner duck eggs, $2.50, 12 
eggs; Add 20 per cent on egg prices. I 
will prepay parcel post or express. James 
A. Harris, Latham, Kansas. 





_ BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Both mat- 
ings; eggs reasonable for the quality. Won 
Ist, 24 and 5th pullets, Ist, 2d, 34 and 4th 
cockerels, and Ist and 2d hens at Jefferson 
City, Mo., with 143 Barred Rocks on exhi- 
bition. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City Mo. ~ 


OZARK STRAIN—S. C. R. I. Reds, eggs, 
$1.00 to $2.00 setting, $5.00 to $8.00 per 
hundred. White and fawn Indian Runners, 
eggs, $1.00 for 13. E. M. Pinto, St. James, 





| Mo. 





$1.00 BUYS 15 eggs from rose comb R. I. 
Red prize-winners, $5.00 per 100. Fine 
winter layers, Write me, Mrs. C. A. Durnell, 
Hillside Poultry Farm, Mansfield, Mo, 





AGENTS, 





$2.50 PER DAY SALARY paid one man or 
woman in each town to distribute free 
circulars and take orders for concentrated 
flavorings in tubes, Ziegler Co,, 447 G, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, 











a ——<—<— 


SEED AND NURSERY sTOCK. 


" MISCELLANEOUS. _ 





STRAWBERRY plants, $2.00 per 1,000, TEN DANDY cake and candy recipes. 
6,000, $9.00. List free. James Sterling, Jud-| Ten cents. Hicks, 74 Pilling St., Brooklyn, 
Bonia, Ark, N. Y. ‘ 





MEBANE COTTON SEED. Grown on first 
Class bottom Jand, ginned early in October, 
Backed and delivered to your station while 
ey last for $1 per bushel. A. H. Purdy, 
ee. Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE—One 2-horse-power spray 

outfit complete, and three hand out- 
fits, each at a very low price. L. V. Dix 
Jefferson City,. Mo. $ 











HORSES. 


COACH STALLION FOR SALE—Regis- 
tered, 6 years old, perfectly sound, a great 
breeder, with size, style and action. Price 
$350 cash if taken soon. EVERY MARE 
he covered past season is safe in foal, and 
only one returned second time. Write for 
Dhoto, etc., or come. Ray Rodgers, Bowling 
Green, Mo. 


——— 











FOR SALE—Registered trotting stal- 

lions, mares, colts and fillies at very 
low prices. Colman Stock Farin, 
Creve Coeur, St. Louis Co., Mo. 


/STALLION—For sale, @ coming 3-year- 
= registered tratting stallion, grandson of 
aahland Wilkes, 2:17%, sire of 63 trotters 
nd large; $260; other breedi 
W A. White. Sarcoxie, Mo., R. R. 





57 pacers; 





Btock, 





BEGIN early for a profitable 1914: sell 
the Imperial Self-heating Iron; ¢$1£ 9 to 
$20.00 per day profits; salary or commis. 
sion; agents wanted everywhere. Imperial 
Sad Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


MEN AND WOMEN earn $25 weekly 
writing motion picture plays; easy and fas- 
cinating work; complete 40-paged instruc- 
tion book, 25c, Address, J. A. Willott, St. 
Charles, Missourt. 








$2.00 BRINGS circular containing all pho- 
tos and full specifications how to build gas 
tractor-out of old mowers and binders at 
home,. Something worth while. Address 
Joe BE. Almquist, Hssex. Iowa. 
tS i” 
SCHOOLS, 


EVERYBODY learn shorthand; 20 lessons 
free, including corrections and suggestions. 
Dougherty’s School, Topeka, Kan 





Mr. Gall demonstrated the fact to 
satisfaction, but met with 
much opposition. Finally one Spur- 
hiem saw the practical side of the 
science and co-operated and practiced 
with Gall. By this time the truth of 
| phrenology came to bearing fruit. 

/ Then the Combes brothers of Scot- 
land took up the study and prosecut- 
!ed it closely, while George came to 
| America in 1850, and gave many lec- 
tures in the eastern cities. 


and Wells combination or institution, 
While at present 
the daughter, Jessie Allen Fowler, is 
all that remains of the old stock. She 
has re-established the institution and 
doing a good business, while Prof. 
M. Tope of Boweston, O., is at pres- 
ent editor, lecturer and examiner, and 
Wm. E. Youngquist, a native of Min- 


nesota, but spent several years in 
England and Sweden, proclaiming the 
great truths of phrenology. He has 


returned to Minneapolis for his fu- 
ture home and promises to spread the 
gospel of phrenology to the gulf and 
eastward. Those wanting light on the 
subject should write to the Ohio man. 
He has been in the realm of phren- 
ology since, 1859, and understands his 
business, and a more congenial man 
can’t be found. The Ohio Phrenolog- 
ical Society is incorporated and doing 
business above board. 

Those unacquainted or perhaps 
wanting to know what is phrenology? 
Well, it is the new psychology or 
treatise on the mind. The mind con- 
sists of 43 faculties and each inde- 
pendent, but in seven groups. The 
power of faculty is determined by 
length of fiber, any given direction 
outward and upward from the junc- 
ture of the spinal chord, according to 
bodily quality and organization and 
age and condition of health. The 
bump here drops flat under the 


longer the fiber with other things be- 
ing equal signifies power of mind. We 
have so many lopsided developed peo- 
ple. That is a preponderance of brain 
in one or more groups, and a defi- 
ciency in another. Who has a well- 
balanced head, can be thankful in- 
deed. A chart of the head in colors 
and description of each faculty should 
adorn the wall of every home, or bet- 
ter still, take a mail course for $17.80 
and know the truth in the abstract. 
Phrenology tells why so many di- 
vorces. The failings of our school 
system. The choice of persuit. Diet- 
ing according to one’s constitution. 
Care and management of children. 
How to strengthen one’s weak points 
and diminish the perverted ones. 
Matrimonial candidates should by all 
means have a phrenological examina- 
tion on congenialities for themselves 
and for the benefit of their offspring. 
If we are to move up in morals as a 
nation we must raise better stock, 
and not so much perverted characters 
as stocks the land as at present. Hor- 





ace Mann, the father of ovr Public 


} schools. said: 








| 


| 
\ 





“A young man should 
invest his last dollar if needs be, for. 


a written description of his chara@ »- 


ter.” / 
Written description can be given? 

from front and side views from pho-- 
tographs, accompanied with measure-,;, 
ment. When persons have passed two 

colleges, and then have to consult a 

phrenologist to ascertain their avo- 

cation, we may then confer the util- 

ity of our noble science.. 

When I went to school I was the 
dullard in arithmetic, spelling, gram- 
mar, and those studies are a burden 
to me yet, for the reason my calcula- 
tion and language is only fair. Phren- 
ology tells our strong and weak 
points, and what pursuit to follow in 
the strong points for success in life. I 
am one that is in favor of legislat- 
ing phrenology into the constitution 
of every state, and every county clerk 
should pass examination on human 
science ‘before issuing license to wed. 
Every school teacher should know 
the traits of their scholars, and in- 
struct accordingly. Sex hygiene be- 
longs in the home and not in the 
school room. 

I hope you will see fit to publish 
this and some time I may write again, 

REO JOHNSON. 


i 


FEEDING THE HORSE. 








The feed for the farm horse should 
be of as good quality as that given to 
higher priced animals used in the 
cities or on the racetrack. The ques- 


| tion of mode of feeding is an impor- 


tant factor in keeping the farm horse 
healthy. Most of the hay should be 
fed at night, when the horse has 
plenty of time to eat. 

The hay should be of good quality, 
All moldy and musty hay should be 
rejected as unfit for feed. By select- 
ing only good hay, the danger of 


From this sprung the great Fowler | heaves is avoided. 


The most natural grain for the 
horse is oats. The oats should be well 
matured and not moldy. Bran has very 
little nourishment in it, but serves as 
a bowel regulator. If a quart of bran 
is fed to each animal with the oats, 
the danger of colic is lessened. 

Whenever possible, one should make 
it a practice to feed the farm horse 
after it has had 30 minutes or an hour 
to rest, before trying to digest its con- 
centrated food. In other words, let 


'the farm horse eat a little hay while 


warm, and after it has entirely dried 
off, water and grain. During a resting 
period, feed more bran and less oats. 
Then there will be less danger of 


}azoturia after the horse is put back 


work. 

A well regulated barn of modern 
type is equipped with watering 
troughs in the barn. If possible all 
horses should have an opportunity for 
crinking pure water at any time 
while in the barn, if the horse is not 
too warm. - Some farmers find it a 
paying proposition to set a pail of 
water in for each horse before retir- 
ing. This gives the horse an oppor- 
tunity to have water when it needs it 


to 


| the most, while eating the dry hay 


| 


searchlight of truth. Bigger the head, | 





So many horses have impaction 
colic from eating large quantities of 
straw during the winter. The horses 
keep in the shelter of the straw stacks 
and will not hunt water during severe 
weather.—C. L. Barnes, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 


SHEEP ON ALFALFA, 








To pasture sheep on alfalfa with- 
out loss from bloat they should not 
be turned in before October 1. Be- 
fore that date the weather is usually 
too hot, which will make them bunch 
up during the day until they become 
so hungry they will eat too rapidly 
and bloat as the result. After that 
date there is not much risk where the 
fence is tight and they are not dis- 
turbed. There is some danger in 
changing from a fed-out field to a 
fresh one. Sheep are very fond of 
alfalfa and will eat too ravenously 
after being on short feed. 


GRAIN AND BULL CALVES. 


Grain put into bull calves is well mar- 
keted, and as soon as the calf is big 
enough for service, if he is in good 
growing condit.en and attractive, there 
will soon be some one who will buy 
him at a good price. 
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Horseman 


Dr. E. H. Liston of Cedar Springs, 
Mo., owns a good mar> in Lady MclL., 
by Rex McDonald. She is now in foa 
to Astral King. ° 











H. G. Bergman of Newton, Iowa, 
bought three medium priced saddle 
horses from Tom Gorman of Cen- 
tralia, Mo., this week. 





sold his 3-gaited saddle mare, Scan- 
dal, shown so successfully last sea- 
son by Mat Cohen, to Wm. B. Uhlien 
of Milwaukee. 

G. H. Dysart of Hallsville, Mo., has 
just sold his good stallion, Rex Dy- 
gart, by Rex McDonald, dam Red 
Queen 3793 by Squirrel King 937, to 
W. Y. Tarr of Centralia, Mo. This 
horse is one of the best sons of Rex 
McDonald and his new owner is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon se- 
curing him. 





KE. D. Moore of Columbia, Mo., re- 
cently bought the 4-year-old gelding, 
Noble Reade, from G. H. Dysart of 
Halisville, Mo. This is an exception- 
ally good young horse and one that 
will make the boys take notice in the 
gelding class this season if Mr. 
Moore decides to show him. 





0. J. Mooers of Columbia, Mo. 
while at the Denver Horse Show, pur- 
chased of the A. T. Lewis & Sons Dry 
Goods Co., a heavy harness horse, 
Peacock, for $1150. This is said to 
be a horse of wonderful promise and 
it is the announced intention of his 
new owner to fit him for the heavy 
classes at the big shows of the sea- 
gon. 





Judge William H. Moore of New 
York is said by the New York Herald 
to never have owned an automobile 
mor to have ridden in one. Judge 
Moore is probably the owner of a 
greater number of fine show horses 
than any other one man in the world 
end is easily the foremost and most 
successful exhibitor. His steadfast 
refusal to recognize the motor cars 
in any way must endear him to all 
horse lovers. 





Joseph W. Lail of Florence, Ky., 
#&ho bred Rex Denmark and _ other 
good horses of note, died recently at 
his home of a complication of dis- 
eases. Mr, Lail was one of the famous 
Kentucky horsemen of the old school. 
He was known to the older horsemen 
of not only Kentucky but Missouri 
as well, It will be remembered that 
he sold Denmark Chief to T. J. Wal- 
jlace of Cooper Co., years ago. 





The 2-year-old stallion, Imperator 
et Rex, for which Mat Cohen and 
James L. Gray paid Mrs. Richard T. 
Lowndes $1500 for as a yearling, has 
just been sold, according to reports 
from the Blue Grass State, to an east- 
ern buyer for $3,000, which is claimed 
to be one of the highest prices ever 
paid for a 2-year-old saddle horse. 
This youngster is by Kentucky Choice 
and out of the sensational show mare, 
Edna May. 





Attention is called to the sale of | 


Dr. W. %. Graham and A. B. Shepherd 
Feb. 24 at Columbia, in which a num- 
ber of saddle and Standard and Mor- 
gan bred stuff will be sold. The of- 
ferings include several mares sired 
by Rex McDonald. Dr. Graham and 
Mr. Shepherd guarantee all offerings 
to be just as represented and their 
guarantee is as good as a bond. 

J. F. Roelofson, Maryville, Mo., is 
president of the Missouri Draft Horse 
Breeders’ Ass’n., and has served in 
that office ever since the organization 
started, five years ago. Mr. Roelof- 
son is one of the hard workers in the 
effort to make Missouri a better draft 
horse state, and he wants to co-oper- 
ate with every one interested in draft 
horses to promote this phase of the 
horse business in Missouri, 





B. F. Mumford, dean of the College 
of Agriculture, and Prof. E. A. Trow- 
bridge of the same institution, told 
the saddle horse breeders at their 
meeting at Columbia during Farmers’ 
Week that the College would found 
as good a stable of saddle horses as 





all his personally owned horses. 
C. L. Kerr of Lexington, Ky., has! : 


their appropriation would afford, and 
they have made an admirable start in 
this direction, having just purchased 
two good lots from the BEstill sale. 
Prof. Trowbridge, bidding for the 
University of Missouri, bought No. 11, 
Martha 2nd 2024, and No, 12, Magna 
1948, 





< 


According to the Saddle & Show 
Horse Chronicle, D. T. Matlack of 
the firm of Matlack & Shropshire of 
Winchester, Ky., has retired entirely 
from the horse business and will sell 


a 


BREEDING HORSES FOR MARKET. 


The standard classes in the main 
are draft, carriage, roadster and sad- 
dier. The other classes consist of 
those which do not fill the four above- 





named specifications. Observation of 
quotations will show the really high 
prices are received only for the high- 
class drafter, carriage, roadster or 
saddle horses. If breeders of horses 
are producing horses for their own 
use, they should be able to discover | 
the type that best suits their needs. 

To the country horseman in the | 
Union Stock Yards at Chicago, one of | 
the most noticeable things is the con- 
dition in which the draft horses are | 
kept. These teams which haul the | 
wagons for the packing houses and 
extensive transfer firms are in higher 
condition, so far as flesh is concerned, 
than the average farm horse. Here 
weight is of the utmost importance 
where horses are to be worked over 
comparatively smooth pavements. On 
such streets a horse’s greatest ability 
to pull comes from his own weight, 
because of the fact that he has no 
opportunity to get a good, firm foot- 
ing and exert his muscles. Those 
horses which stand the wear and tear 
best, and have been in service longest 
are those with good feet and legs. 
With the great weight necessary and 
the hardness of the streets, a good 
set of feet and legs is absolutely es- 
sential to longevity of service in draft 
horses. 

The same general conditions apply 
to light horses in the cities. They are 
of a comparatively uniform size and 
type. They possess an ability to get 
over the ground at a reasonable speed, 
are well broken, and possess a con- 
formation showing constitution and 
vigor, and most desirable feet and 
legs. 

Soundness is a factor even more im- 
portant among city horses than farm 
horses, because horses used for city 
work yield their only income through 
the work which they perform. Any 
unsoundness which hinders the service 
they can render greatly decreases 
their value. Farm horses which pos- 
sess some unsoundness can still de 
much farm work, and in the case of 
mares can be used for breeding rur- 
poses. I do not argue that the use of 
unsound mares is advisable, yet sur- 
prisingly large numbers of mares will 
be found performing just this func- 
tion on the average farm. 

It is highly advisable to give the 
matter of markets a close considera- 
tion. The high-class drafter is the 
horse with size, substance, constitu- 
tion, quality, action and ability to haul 
heavy loads over hard streets or roads. 
High-class carriage horses possess 
smooth, evenly turned, symmetrical 








conformation with ample quality and 
true high action both in front and be- 


‘hind, Excessive speed is not neces- 
|gsary. Beauty and symmetry are of 
| particular importance. Size is re- 


| quired up to the point of being able 
jt haul the average carriage or other 
| pleasure vehicle. 

| The high-class roadster or Ameri- 
can trotting horse is the horse of good 
;conformation and quality, with con- 
siderable speed and the ability to get 
over the ground for comparatively | 
long distances at a rapid rate. 
cessively high action is not desired in 
this type of horse. The most conven- 
ient size seems to be 15 to 16 hands, 
| with weight ranging from 1000 to 1150 
pounds. 

The saddle horse of either the three 
or the five-gaited variety must be 
beautiful in his conformation, show- 
ing more quality than any other type. 
His head must be clean cut and def- 
inite, neck long and properly set on 
body, withers narrow and compara- 
tively high, back strong and rump 
long and level, with a well carried 
tail. In action the three-gaited horse 
must show the walk, trot and canter, 


'rack and either a slow pace, a fox 


Ex-! 








while the: five-gaited horse, in addition 
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gaa you should 
{age 

{ £2formation before making your zeiection Write 
for it today and please meation this paper 


Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
$150 on a high grade piano and from §25 to $50 on 
a first a | organ in purchasing by the Cornish 


with the understanding that if it 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we wil 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
eo that the trial will cost you ahsolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
rasker prove his iustrument Sad saves you one-third what other a of high 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 

* Tt 1g the most beautiful ptano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
now before buying avy instrument. It shows why you b 

grade organ or plano anywhere on earth as low a3 the Cornish. You 
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you. We offer to send you 
paid if you wish 


freight 
is not 


dealers and ag¢ » 


cannot buy any other 
uld have this important 








to these three gaits, must show the 


trot or a running walk. In all of the 
above classes and, in fact, with any | 
horse that goes to market, soundness | 
is important. Horses sell best be- 
tween the ages of five and eight 
vears, and usually solid colors are 
preferred.—Prof. E. A. Trowbridge. 





MASH AND PASTURE, 
A bran mash and a day in the pas- 
ture will be .good for the horse off 
his feed. 


eee 


PASTURE SHADE, 





Be sure that the mare and colts in 
pasture have shelter from the hot 
sun. 





THE HEATED HORSE, 





A horse exhausted and reeking with 
sweat should not be allowed to stand 
in a draft, no matter what the weath- 
er may be. 


AGE AND PRICE. 





The difference in the price, when 
they are mature, of the colt if prop- 
erly weaned and cared for during the 
first winter and of one improperly 
weaned and cared for may be $100 or 
even more. 


SHOEING HORSES. 





Shoe horses with weak ankles be- 
hind, and those that are knuckled, 
with high heel calks. 





THE FIRST WINTER CARE, 

If properly cared for the first win- 
ter and having all the pasture it 
wants the next summer, and receiving 
decent treatment the second winter, 


——— 


profitable. The green feeds eaten are 
of much value to keep the pig’s di- 
gestive system in good condition and 
the appetite keen. 

The entire hog herd can be run on 
forage crops and will profit by this 
method of management. Younger 
animals seem to derive the most bene- 
fit, and fattening hogs the least. Herd 
sows and the herd boar are benefited 
by having green feeds. It is a good 
plan to have the brood sow running 
ou green pasture at farrowing time, 
as this is conducive to a strong 
healthy litter of pigs. She should be 
kept on green forage from the time 
she farrows. The young pigs will soon 
learn to eat, and the exercise and the 
green food in its natural state will 
start them along in good condition. 

The method of feeding when on pas- 
ture will necessarily vary according to 
the kind of crop used. If the crop 
grown be rape, alfalfa, clover, cow- 
peas, soy beans or other crops high in 
protein content, the grain ration need 
not be supplemented by feeds high in 
protein. If blue grass, rye, oats or 
other non-leguminous crops are _groWa 
it is best to add a small percentage of 
feeds high in protein to the grain 
Corn or barley usually furnish the 
bulk of the grain ration, and when 
necessary these can be supplemented 
by adding one-tenth linseed oil meal 
or one-sixteenth tankage. The rate 
of feeding will depend on the gains 
desired. Considering a full grain ra- 
tion to be four pounds daily per 100 
pounds live weight, we may say that 
for ordinary work with growing 
shoats a one-half grain ration, or two 
pounds a day for each 100 pounds live 
weight, will give satisfactory results. 
If it is desired to make faster gains a 
heavier grain ration can be used, and 
if it is desired to maintain the ani- 
mals as cheaply as possible a smaller 
percentage should be fed. 

It seems doubtful if it ever pays to 
try to keep pigs on forage crops 
alone. These crops are sometimes 
sufficient to keep the pigs growing, 





the colt’s satisfactory development is | but the gains are not usually made 


reasonably sure. 





VALUE 
GROWING PIGS. 

The United States department of 
agriculture has just issued a most in- 
teresting bulletin showing the value 
of forage crops for growing pigs. It 
is as follows: 

Farmers and pig growers do not al- 
ways appreciate the value of green 
feeds and succulent pastures for their 
animals. Too often the hog is con- 
sidered a scavenger and his ability to 
use waste is regarded as his chief 
value. However well he serves this 
purpose, he will pay well for good 
care, feed and housing. ! 

Forage crops are especially bene- 
ficial to young, growing animals, It is 
possible to grow them much more 
profitably and successfully when a 
good green field of palatable and nu- 
tritious pasturage is provided, Ex- 
periments and practical farmers’ ex- 
periences prove that gains in weight 
are made at less cost on forage than 
in the dry lot. Brood sows can be 
earried through the season on pasture 
at less cost than when grain fields are 
entirely depended upon. Foraging in- 
duces the animal to exercise and ob- 
tain fresh air, and these prevent dis- 
ease being contracted, and when the 
animals are put in the fattening pen 
their gains are unusually rapid and 





| economically. 


Usually the pigs are 


kept at a loss in live weight. Where 


‘ — | brood sows are kept they should be 
OF FORAGE CROPS FOR | given enough grain to 


keep them in 
good thrifty condition. The fact that 
thé forage crops have high value 


when grains are fed does not meal 
that they should be fed alone. 

The crops best adapted to grazing 
with pigs are alfalfa, rape, clover, 
blue grass, bermuda, rye, oats, 807 
beans and cowpeas. The nature of the 
soil, the climate, and the rainfall are 
influences that should govern the se 
lection of the crops to be used. Al 
falfa is the greatest forage crop of 
soils suited to its growth. Rape 
clover are also excellent feeds, and 
both are high in protein, the element 
needed to balance ordinary grail 
feeds, 

Farmers are urged to plan some 
system of forage crops for their hogs. 
Now is the time to plan some fields 
to be sown to crops adapted to grat 
ing. If permanent pastures are avail- 
able, fence off a portion for the pigs 
and plant some crop to keep the pigs 
growing when the permanent pastures 
dry up, and the returns from 
year’s work with hogs will be pre 
portionately increased. Give the pig 
an honest chance to make you money 
by giving him green feeds in theif 
natural state, and his growth, health 
and pork-making ability will be in- 
creased. 
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SHORT COURSE GETS 


u. Uv. 
RESULTS. 





gecond Term Just Closed at Columbia 
With Judging Contest. 





Figures show that the short course 
in the college of agriculture at the 
University of Missouri is increasing 
the yield of corn in the state. In 
1909 the average yield of corn was 
27.4 bushels an acre, In the same 
year, on twenty-five. Missouri farms 
operated by students who had attend- 
ed the short course at Columbia, the 
average yield was 42 bushels an acre. 

The second term of the short course 
this year has just closed, February 
19, with the seventh annual stock 
judging contest, in which four gold 
medals were given. Fifty students 
ertered the contest. 

The medals were offered by breed- 
ers of pure bred stock in Missouri 
for the highest scores in judging Per- 
cheron horses, Duroc Jersey hogs, 
Shropshire ewes and Aberdeen Angus 
steers. Other classes of stock judged 
jn the contest were Hereford cows, 
light horses, mules, Holstein cows, 
fat lambs, Polan China gilts. 

Ellis T. Johnston of Lathrop, Clin- 
ton County, Mo., won the Percheron 
medal offered by J. F. Roelofson of 
Maryville. Mr. Johnston has also the 
distinction of making the highest 
average grades of any of the 331 stu- 
dents entered in the short course in 
agriculture this year. Mr. Johnston 
finished the four terms of seven weeks 
each this year. 

H. B. Hall of Clarence, Shelby 
County, Mo., won the Aberdeen medal 
offered by C. D. Caldwell and E. F. 
Caldwell of Burlington Junction. Mr. 
Hall, who is a third term student, 
also made the highest total score, 867 
points out of a possible 1000. He was 
awarded the diploma of honor given 
by the animal husbandry department. 

W. A. Vinton of Strafford, Green 
County, Mo., won the Duroc Jersey 
medal offered by the firm of Sheley 
and Clatterbuck of New Bloomfield, 
Mo. Mr. E. I. Donaldson of Corso, 
Lincoln County, Mo., won the Shrop- 
shire medal offered by W. S. Sneed 
and G. V. Sneed of Sedalia, Mo. 

T. D. Morse of Neosho, Newton 
County, Mo., stood second in total 
scores, making 860 points, and was 
given honorable mention because of 
his consistent Work. 


Here are the scores of the best 
judges: 

1 H. B. Hall, Clarence, Shelby 

COUNTY ...-cccccccccccecscves 867 

2 T. D. Morse, Neosho, Newton 

COUNty ..cccccccscvececceesss 860 

3 E. T. Johnston, Lathrop, Clinton 

County .....ccccccccccssecces 854 

E. D. Donaldson, Corso, Lincoln 

COE | on'n b.od5s 03 00 psec staan 854 

4 §S. V. Monsees, Smithton, Pettis 

Coumty .....cccrcccsccscccvecs 836 

5 R.H. Morrow, Garden City, Cass 

County ...cccccccccccccseccce 832 

6 G. L. Pickens, Bower Mills, 

Lawrence County .....-..+++- 824 

7 W. A. Vinton, Strafford, Green 

County scseesweres yeewsaeenen 819 

Charles McPherson, Columbia, 

Boone County ......--++eee0. 819 


8 O. G. Wick, Quincy, Mlinois... .818 
Ben Stuart, Rushville, Buchanan 


County ...cccsccsccovescesess 818 
9 B. Y. Edelen, Pleasant Hill, Cass 
COUNEF 2 vccscccsccccseccceess 814 
10 R. W. King, Hopkins, Nordaway 
COURLY ‘so cciccccceseseccesoese 811 


This contest closed the most suc- 
cessful year of the short course in 
agriculture. The total attendance 
showed an increase over last year, in 
fact, each year’s attendance has shown 
a steady growth. Seven years ago 
there were only 109 students, while 
this year there are 331. Many come 
for only one term of four weeks. 
Others take the entire course, four 
terms of seven weeks each. The grad- 
uating class of this year was 33 per 
cent larger than that of last year. 

Students in the University of Mis- 
souri short course in agriculture may 


Specialize in poultry husbandry, 
creamery management or home 
economics. About twenty girls take 


the short course in home economics 
each year. 

The students -in the short course in 
agriculture have a short course lit- 
efary society, to which practically all 
elong. All the activities of these 
men, debates, athletic contests and the 
final banquet are managed by this so- 
Clety. At the annual banquet this 


University of Missouri, Dean F. B. 
Mumford of the College of Agricul- 
ture, J. 8S. Moore, general secretary 
of the University Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association, J. S. Banks, state 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and 
others were speakers. 





HOW TO MEASURE HAY. 





Editor Rural World: Every spring 
there is an inquiry for rules to meas- 
ure-hay in round stacks, and most of 
the hay is stacked in round stacks, 
it becomes necessary to have a rule 
to measure hay where there are no 
scales to be had. 

I herewith send two rules I have 
used for some time. In measuring 
the stack it is best to use a small rope 
and draw very tight. 

The first rule: 
around stack in yards, multiply by 
itself measure over stack in yards, 
divide by two this result multiply by 
four, multiply these two results to- 
gether and divide by 2,000, which will 
give number of tons and remainder 
will be pounds. Example—around 14 
yards by 14 equal 196. Over 102-3 
yards divide 2 equal 51-3 yards by 4 
,equal 211-3 by 196 equal 4,181 1-3, 
' divide 2,000 equal two tons 1811-3 
| pounds. , 
| Second rule: Measure in _ feet 
| sround stack, divide by four, multi- 
ply by itself. Measure over stack di- 
vide by four; multiply this number by 
first result, which will give number 
of cubic feet in stack; divide this by 
number of cubic feet in ton. 

Example—around stack 42 feet di- 
vide 4 equal 104%4x10%% equal 110 
Over 32 feet divide 4 equal 8x110% 
equal 882, divide 400 cubic feet in ton. 
These rules are for settled hay well 
stacked. We have tested these and 
find they do not vary very much. ‘ 

Cc. C. 


Take measure 








LANGUAGE—II. 





Editor Rural World:—As we 
promised in our last paper, we shall 
call attention to some of the more 
common errors. 

Yoaay we heard a public speaker 
say overand over“I have saw.” Now 
it grated so harshly on the ear, that 
we do not rememper what it was that 
he has seen. No public speaker can 
aiford to make such errors, for they 
aistract the attention of his audience 
from his thought. A great many say 
“they are two,” for “there are two.” 
Probably no one but a teacher, who 
has seen this error a hundred times 
on examination papers, would notice 
it. 

Do not say “under these 
stances,” but amid or in, ete. “Cir- 
cumstances” means things that 
“stand around,” so we would not say | 
under the things that stand around. 

This is the time of year when the 
farmer’s wife sets the hen; she sits 
and is of course, a sitting hen. 

The phrase “he (she or it) is a suc- 
cess” has become so hackneyed that 
we cannot hope to change it. While 
net absolutely wrong, it is colloquial, 
and not good English. Better say 
“She is a successful teacher” than 
“She is a success as a teacher.” 

Now, may we come a little nearer 
home? Here are a few words that 
are mispronounced by nine-tenths of 
us. Can you pronounce w-a-t-e-r? 
Have you always pronounced the a as 
im . SR’? Does  c-r-e-e-k spell 
“crick?” You may have a crick in 
your back but don’t call that pretty 
little stream of water a crick. 

Be sure to get the second r before 
the e in “brethren,” breth-ren, not 
brethern. 

In many words beginning with 
s-h-r as shred, shill, shroud, etc., we 
drop the h and say “sred,” etc. In the 
word “arctic” c is not silent, but has 
the sound of k (ark-tic). 

A few years ago—I hope they have 
all learned better—very many teach- 
ers said progrum, when they meant 
program. 

In such words as humble, 
ete., do not drop the h. 
Here are two comparatively new 
words, automobile and garage, and 
they are almost always mispro- 
nounced. Consult your dictionary, 
and, if it is an old one, you will not 
find them. 

We have not taken as much space 
as we ought te claim. Some . will 
make light of this and go on in the 
old rut just as they do in their 


circum- 


humor, 





spire a few bright boys and girls to 
use better English, I shall be well re- 
paid. We hope the editor will read 
this proof very carefully, for a slight 
error may make us ridiculous. 
AGRICOLA. 


FOR BETTER FARMERS, 





It is easier to select the seed than 
to grade the grain. 

One never realizes the value of his 
timber until his wood-lot is gone. 

Concrete floors in the barn help a 
great deal in saving manure. 

Fresh air poultry houses give good 
results, even where winters are cold 
and severe. 

Don’t think that the most careful 
crib selection of corn can equal care- 
ful field selection. 

Touch up the thin places in the 
meadow by applying a thin top dress- 
ing of well-rotted manure. 

Keeping the sifting winds off the 
pigs in their nests is shutting the 
profits inside the hog house. 

It is never too late to begin better 
farming practices, although they may 
prove rather costly if delayed too 
long. 

Plant the home grounds so as to 
hide all ugly things in the landscape, 
at the same time being careful not to 
hide anything that is beautiful. 

No farmer -hags to pay excessive 
prices for nitrogen. There is plenty of 
it in the air and science teaches how 
to use it by leguminous crops. 

An old adage, you cannot eat your 
pie and have it too. Modern proverb 
says, “Soil cannot give up its plant 
food and have plenty left. Fertility 
maintenance is no idle suggestion. 

The biggest trouble with the boy on 
the farm is that he isn’t given a fair 
chance. Make the surroundings as 
agreeable as possible and not enforce 
it and the soil will not lack farmers. 

Green forage crops of some sort can 





yield a large amount of fine feed. Oats 
and field peas, rye, rape, corn and 
vetch are some that can be sown with 
results, 

Study the progress you have made 
in your farm practice and see whether 
it agrees with the teachings of those 
with wider experience. Perhaps your 
success has really been almost a fail- 
ure. 

Keep in touch with your coliege of 
agriculture and experiment station. No 
farmer should be without the bulletins 
of these institutions, They deal with 
practical matters as vital’ to the pro- 
gressive farmer as the text book is to 
the school boy. 





SHEEP AILMENTS, 





Sheep fed on a wide range of diet, 
taking plenty of exercise and proper- 
ly protected from adverse, weather 
conditions, are less liable to manifest 
symptons of disorder than animals 
poorly fed, irregularly cared for and 
inadequately sheltered. Irregularity 
of habits is one of the first indications 
that notifies the flock owner that some 
member of his flock is ailing. When 
a shee stands back from the feed 
rack with his head down, there is evi- 
dence that something is wrong which 
demands attention. 





HAYS COMPARED. 





The Wyoming station completed a 
ten-months experiment to determine 
the difference in feeding value ‘ be- 
tween alfalfa and native hay. The 
horses were fed four weeks alternate- 
ly on alfalfa and the native hay. 

The result shows a gain of 203 
pounds on the native hay. During this 
time the horses were used at different 
kinds of work or were at rest, but the 
amount of work seemed to have no 
effect so far as the kind of hay was 
concerned, in other words, the alfalfa 





be grown on most any farm, and they 


proved best in every case. 




















NEARLY FREE 


THIS BIG 3: FOOT TELESCOPE 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


























































Year President A. Ross Hill of the 





Here’s a bargain. Never before has it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 
ment for less than $8 to $10. But because we have made 
special arrangements with the inventors, and pay no 




























patent royalties, and have them made in tremendous 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 
will send us $1.06 to pay for a one year, new or _ re- 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
and 35 cents extra to help pay mailing and pack- 


ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). Think of 
it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 
they appear, and rT oer eclipses ‘ 

The celsior ulti-foeal Telescepe 
has «2 multipiicity of uses—its pleas- 
ure is never dimmed—each day dis- 
covers some new delight. Distinguish 
faces blocks away. Read signs invis- 
ible to the naked eye. Use it in cases 
of emergency. 

Take Exeelsier Multi-focal Tele- 
seope with you on pleasure and vaca- 
tien trips. and you can take in al) the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out; 
mountains, encircled by vapors: bath- 
ers in the surf; tourists climbing up 
. the winding paths. 

Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in 
discovering microbes and germs in plants and seeds. etc. 

The Excelsior Multi-feeal Telescope is mechanically cor- 
rect—brass-bound, brass safety cap to exclude dust. 
Apes eB — grounded and adjusted. Handy 
o carry—w go im pocket when closed, but whe 
is over 3% feet long. Circumference, 5% nae Pores 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more 
We do not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive 
in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 
be; that would be unreasonable: but it is a positive 
wonder for the price. Each telescope ts provided with 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary range 
— a eee gee = — for extra long range in 
cle osphere, increasing the power ility - 
escope. about 60 per cont Pp and utility of Tel 

ai CATTLE NEARLY 29 MILES J 
F. S. Patton, Arkansas City, Kansas, writes: Rr AT 
cattle nearly 20 miles; can see large ranch 17 miles east, 
and can tell colors and count windows in house.” 
AN ECLIPSE OF SUN : 
L. 8. Henry, The Saxon, New York. writes: “Your solar 
eyepiece is a great thing. I witnessed the eclipse at the 
Austrian Tyrol when the sun was-almost 80 per cent 


concealed.” 0 
COULD SEE SUN SPOTS 
f Rutland, vt. Feb. 16, 1910.—Telescope arrived O. K. 
ave seen e spots on the su irs ime 
Big hn hy Bh, n for the first time in 


@ LIMITED OFFER 


Send us $1.00 to pay 
one year extension on your 
scription to _COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, and 35 cents 
to help pay mailing and pack- 
ing charges on the complete tel- 
escope outfit which will be sent 
pear {total amount to remit, 
1.35). Absolute guarantee of sat- 
isfaction or DO 
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money refunded, 





methods of farming, but if I can in-/ 
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Pecun the Producer 


Accept the terms of Reason, 
And certainly never say no, 
And always show that cohesion 

Which acceptance can bestow. 


Accept and do not except 
That which will do you good 
For we should always except 
All—except that which is rude, 





Between good and bad we stand; 
Reason right before you choose; 
Accept or except within each hand 
Choose aright and you shan’t loose. 
SAMUEL LEE ROTH. 


ORGANIZE, STANDARDIZE, ADVER- 
TISE, 

Editor Rural World: This, in a 
nutshell, is Secretary Houston’s ad- 
vice to the farmers after ten months 
of study and investigation on the fact 
of the newly organized -Bureau of 
Markets, 





the Consumer 


consist of cash or loan values, paid-up 
insurance and extended insurance. 

The policy would be issued only to 
members of the union. When they 
cease to become members of the union, 
or to pay their premiums, the insur- 
ance would lapse, except for the non- 
forfeiture values. Premiums would 
be paid to the local and by the local 
to the company. Premiums could be 
paid either annually, semi-annually or 
quarterly. 

Each local would have a copy of the 
register of insurance members kept 





ty the company. This would be kept 
up to date, showing the members with | 
insurance still in force, the benefi- | 
ciary to whom payable, the plan and 
the premium. The company would} 
only send notices of premiums payable | 
to each local and not to individual | 
members. In other words, we prac- 
tically sell insurance to you, which 
‘you sell to your members. By deal- 


a. 





position to serve the people. 

The organized part of the world 
will not try to do business with the 
unorganized part as long as they can 
do business with the organized. 

Minnesota is noted for individual 
wheat growers, but do you suppose 
for a minute that the organized mill- 
ing trust would think of placing buy- 
ers out to buy of individual farmers? 
No. The elevator men are organized 
and the milling trust buys of them 
or go So far as to control the elevators 
themselves. 

Minnesota is a great wheat country, 
but individual farmer you are lost as 
far as you are concerned without or- 
ganization. 

The world is calling 
ealling for organization. 

Farmers, if you wish to be noticed, 
you must organize and make your- 
selves big enough to be noticed. 

Consumers on the farm or in the 
city, if you wish to be noticed above 
the middle men, you must organize 
great enough and large enough that 
the organized producer will notice 
you above organized middle men. 

The individual consumer can buy 
direct from the individual 


for system, 








ete | 


a producer, wake up to your opporm 
tunities and organize with those of 
your kind. If you produce Something 
no one else does then that business jg 
organized, or if you consume some. 
thing that no one else does then yoy 
must get some one interested in itg 
production or produce yourself. If ey. 
ery person could produce everything 
he needed himself, then the need of 
organized business would not be 
necessary. This is not possible, and 
for that reason we must organize to 
simplify what would be otherwise tedj- 
ous business, 

The individual can cry for bread 
unheard, but let a thousand starving 
persons get together and cry for bread 
and their voices will be heard. If you 
have a need no one else has in the 
world, do you expect much attention 
paid to you by the world? 

Everything teaches organization— 
nature teaches it; God teaches it in 
His plan of creation, and for any one 
to get along without organization he 
must break all law and order. 

if you believe in organization and 
don’t know just how to go about it, 


lor wish some aid in helping teach oth- 


producer, {ers at 
ing directly with the local, instead of | when the individual consumer is large | organizer. 


As to getting direct to consumer the | individual members, a great deal of ,enough user to interest the producer. | 


government has many valuable point- | 
ers from the co-operative marketing 
efforts of the fruit growers of South- 
ern California and elsewhere, and ex- 
perts now believe that what Califor- 
nia has done with oranges and what 
Washington and Oregon have done 
with apples other sections of the 
country can do with potatoes, hams, 
in fact all standard farm produce. 

Government Would Like Charters. 

T. N. Carver writes me he would be 
very-giad, indeed, to have charters and 
constitutions of locals on file for their 
information and it would help them 
in their work if they could know ex- 
actly what the farmers’ organizations 
are doing. 

But he writes: -“We could not as- 
sume any responsibility for them.” 

You will understand, of course, that 
this being a national department, it 
would be improper for it to ally itself 
With any organization whatsoever, 
especially an organization whose 
membership is restricted: There are 
four or five large farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the country, some of them 
rivals in the same territory, and we 
are compelled to treat them all ex- 
actly alike, and to preserve an abso- 
lutely impartial attitude toward these 
and all other local organizations 
among farmers. 

Nevertheless, it is the purpose of the 
rural organization service to encour- 
age effective organization, especially 
for distinctly productive purpose, | 
which will redound to the general | 
prosperity of agriculture in. all its 
phases and to the nation at large. In- 
stead, therefore, of endorsing organi- 
tions as such, we must reserve our 
endorsement for specific projects, and 
our endorsement will be. based upon 
the merit of the project rather than 
the merit of the organization which is 
behind it. 

A scheme for the better marketing 
of farm produce, for example, if it is 
safely planned and carefully admin- 
istered, will receive much help and 
encouragement as we are able to give, 
without regard to the kind of an or- 
ganization which happens to be back 
of it. T. N. CORBER. 


CO-OPERATION IN INSURANCE, 


January 30th, 1914. 
Mr. Virgil I. Wirt, 
Box 299, Virden, Ill. 
Dear Sir:— 

We have been considering your let- 
ter of the 15th instant, concerning co- 
operation in the matter of insurance 
with the Farmers’ Equity Union. 

I think it might be possible to work 
together on the following lines: 

Issue @ group or blanket policy to 
each local, covering the lives of any 
or all members of the local who were 
able to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege. Of course, all these men would 
have to prove their insurability to the 
company by passing a medical exam- 
ination. 

Each of the insured would receive a 
certificate stating that he was insured 
under this blanket policy for a certain 
amount, under a certain plan, and the 
beneficiary to whom the proceeds 
were to be payable. It could also con- 
tain a copy of the various privileges 
and conditions, including surrender 


| 
| 
| 








expense is avoided. 





The company could offer insurance 
on the following plans, at the follow- 
ing rates: 


20-Yr. 

Ages. Whole-Life 20-Pay Life. Endt, 
25 $16.61 $24.41 $41.85 
35 21:90 29.77 43.12 
45 31.19 38.24 46.65 
55 48.54 53.37 57.03 
The semi-annual and quarterly 


would, of course, be a little more than 
one-half and one-quarter, respectively, 
of these amounts. 

The policies would participate an- 
nually in the surplus and would be 
kept in a class by themselves, shar- 
ing in the general expense, but not in 
the special expense due to procuring 
of new business. 

We presume that the local would 
advertise this insurance themselves 
and make it unnecessary for the com- 
pany to do so. In this case, the poli- 
cies should earn fair dividends and 
the cost to the members be reduced. 

I think that a plan of this kind 
could be worked out between the 
company ard the Union. We have no 
policy at present which exactly fits 
the case and as all our policies have 
to be approved by the insurance de- 
partment before they can be issued, it 
would be well to come to an under- 
standing whether this would be likely 
to meet the wishes of the Union, be- 
fore drawing up all the forms. 

Yours very truly, 

Cc. W. JACKSON, 
Actuary. 


WITHOUT ORGANIZATION WE ARE 


4a». . 








Editor Rural World: When we go to 
sell without organization, we can only 
do what some one else may wish to 
do for us. When we go to buy with- 
out organization we can only do as 
some one else may wish to do by us. 

The individual mine owner or indi- 
vidual factory owner or the individual 
farmer are lost, for you, unorganized, 
cannot expect the world to look you 
up, when the organized mine, factory, 





values, The surrender values would 








mill and farmer are in, so much better 








SPRING PLOWING. 


common people with their many small 
n.eds and demands, must organize and 
link these needs together to make 
your demands large enough to be no- 
ticed. Organization is the only thing 
that will bring the small consumer 
out of the unknown into the known. 
Without organization you are lost. 
And likewise the many small produc- 
ers cannot make 
without linking 
gether. 
Organization is the watchword of 
American advancement. Organization 
is the watchword of your individual 
advancement. If you are unorgan- 
ized as a consumer, or unorganized as 


your production to- 


themselves known | 
| hundreds of widows and orphans that 


‘But in life the average man or the | 


| 
| 
| 





point, write some good 
VIRGIL WIRT. 


your 


Virden, Ill. 





Any secretary of any farm local 
can get help if you will but get your 
letter in a specific shape to the Bu- 
reau of Markets, Washington, D.-C. 
VIRGIL WIRT, 


Virden, Ill. 


JACKSON, MO., NOTES. 

Editor Colman’s Rural World: As 
today, January 30, is a stormy day, 
am housed up, w4ll send a letter to 
the good old Rural World. Since the 
drouth was broken, September 12, we 
have had lots” of rain, with much 
warm weather for the season. A large 
acreage of grass and timothy was 
sown this fall. Wheat and rye made 
rapid growth, making fine pasture. 
From January 10 to 24 we had fine 
spring-like weather. The plows were 
busy breaking corn ground. A large 
amount of corn ground broke. A big 
c-rn crop will be planted hereabouts 
in 1914. 
Cape Girardeau county won her share 

premiums at the Southeast Mis- 
corn show at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., as well as at the’ state corn 
show. Late papers say January 
8 a movement was launched at New 
Orleans to raise a million dollar fund 
to build a monument at Nashville, 
Tenn., to the memory of Gen. Andrew 
Jackson. My views are, while it is 
right to honor our great men from 
Washington down to present day, 
their memory will live in the hearts 
of every patriotic American citizen. 
I think it would do the living more 
good to use the millions to help the 


of 
souri 


are suffering for the bare necessaries 
of life. Will venture the assertion 
that if word from all our great men 
could be had today, they would say 
from their big loyal hearts take all 
this money and help the needy in- 
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offer. 
you must act quickly. 


FARM AND HOME 
FARM LIFE ity te 


3 FOR 1 


By special arrangement we are able to offer the 
readers of Colman’s Rural World this very attractive 
Offer is subject to withdrawal without notice, so 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD - 


1 YEAR 
- - - 1 YEAR 
- = «= 3 YEARS 





REGULAR PRICE $2.00 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE IS $1 





718 Lucas Ave., 





This offer should be accepted AT ONCE and is for 
new or renewal subscriptions. 
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pa re 
stead of building more bronze statues 
to my memory. From the Jackson 
Cash Book I take Cole Younger is in 
Jackson. Cole Younger lectured at 
the Gem Theater on Wednesday night 
of last week. His subject was, “What 
my life has taught me.” The lecture 
was a good one, full of excellent ad- 
vice for the young men of the country. 
Mr. Younger, as we all know was 
much in the public eye in his younger 
days. He is now past 70. At the 
preaking out of the civil war, his fa- 
ther, a well-to-do citizen of Jackson 
county, Missouri, was shot to death 
py Federal soldiers without any 
cause for the act. Younger was a 
youth of 17 years of age at the time. 
He enlisted in the Confederate army 
and served until the close of the war. 
Coming home after the war he was 
not allowed to remain in peace, had 
to keep on fighting. It went against 
Cole and his brothers. Twenty-five 
years of his life was spent in a state 
prison, until he was released and his 
citizenship restored several years ago. 
Cole Younger belonged to one of the 
wealthy families when the war broke 
out. He has many friends, hundreds 
of the best of them he says are old 
Union soldiers. They believe he is 
a good man at heart, who but for 
causes that worked at the beginning 
of the war, and after its close, to 
turn him in his young days from a 
career of peace to one as stormy and 
reckless aS Man 
would have made a good and useful 
citizen. I have some clippings from 
late papers that are out of the usual. 
No. 1—Isaac Kalma of Michigan, shot 
a black fox and sold the skin for 


$900 and bought 40 acres of land with | 


the money. No, 2—Corn, 75 years old. 
A quart of corn, yellow, and perfectly 
preserved, yesterday was found in 
a glass jar in the foundation of the 
old school building. at Godfrey, Ill. 
H. Kellenberger, who is wrecking the 
building, will plant the grain to see 
what variety of corn our forefathers 
believed was the best to preserve for 
future generations. 

While the drouth of 1913 was bad 
here in S. E. Missouri, was nothing 
like a writer in a daily paper from 
Audrain county, Missouri writes. He 
says he has been farming 33 years 
and never saw its equal. Says no 
corn, hay, oats or potatoes raised; 
no pasture. Horses dying. Doctors 
raised their fees 50 per cent, making 
sickness and death come higher. 

Mexico, the principal town, has vot- 
ed out the saloons. The poor farm- 
er has no place to go and warm when 
he comes to town on a cold day. 

A correspondent from Jackson to a 
Cape Girardeau paper says a Jackson 
man has potatoes planted, another has 
oats sowed. I think they are a little 
early, as the last three days of Jan- 
uary were winter—sleet, snow, with 
cold east wind. 

Saw a piece in one of the papers 
that came to our den, against women 
suffrage by a Missouri woman that is 
extreme. She says I never hear a 
plea for woman suffrage but what it 
brings to my mind an incident that 
occurred when I was a girl. I was 
visiting in the far north, and at an 
entertainment one evening I met the 


elocution teacher who had trained the ' 
She was a handsome woman, : 


pupils. 
in good physical health, and a fine 
conversationalist; good influence, too, 
over her pupils. She captured my 
girlish fancy instantly. A few days 
later, while out driving my aunt said, 
there is where Mrs. C. lives. Just at 
the edge of the town it was, a little 
Square house, black as the muddy yard 
that surrounded it. The front win- 
dow shades were pulled down, and 
the windows at the back of the house 
Were bare. A man with the saddest 
face I’ve ever seen, was splitting 
wood in the yard, and five little boys 
in overalls and black sateen shirts 
Were playing about him. “This isn’t 
Where Mrs. C. lives?” I asked un- 
believingly. “Yes, my aunt said, when 
she finds time to be at home, Mr. C. 
is trying to do the work of two for 
his little boys.” Twenty years have 
passed since then, and to this day I 
wonder if that good man carried that 
Patient, sad expression to the end, 
and if those little boys succeeded in 
spite of their mother. We farm wom- 
en do not want suffrage, and if every 
Woman in this country would answer 
the roll call, I believe we would set- 
tie the question 3 to 1 in favor of 
the anti-suffragists. 

I wish to thank friend Dype for 
the boquets he threw my way in Jan- 


ever experienced, | 











uary 22 Rural World. He heads his 
good letter with, “A good letter from 
W. O. Penney,” has awakened a de- 
sire to contribute once more to the 
good old Rural World. Now, Mr. Ed- 
itor, charge this long letter to the 
weather, was too used up, could not be 
idle, so put my pencil at work. 
Jackson, Mo. W. O. PENNEY. 





NOTES FORM AN ILLINOIS FARM 


Editor Rural World:— 

With Mr. Lyon we agree that 
“sweet clover” ought to have a rest. 
With the evidence all in we deduce 
the following: It is much harder to 
get a stand of sweet clover than of 
alfalfa; then it must be resown the 
same as red clover; the hay is much 
inferior to alfalfa; its only redeem- 
ing feature being that it will grow 
better on poor soil than will alfalfa. 

I used to take a farm paper in 
which a grower of sweet clover ran a 
25-cent ad and got a hundred dol- 
lars worth of space in the correspon- 
dence columns, 

We have sown two bushels and a 
half of red and alsike clover—it hap- 
pened to be the light of the moon— 
and yesterday bought another bushel 
of red to be sown ag soon as the 
snow is off, regardless of the moon. ° 

About 6 degrees above was our 
coldest weather, and we have the 
best sleighing today, Feb. 15, that we 
have had for years. 

Feb. i16—Down to 4 degrees this 
morning, but is fair and we hope the 
worst is over. While, of course, 
some are short of roughage, there 
will be plenty to go around, A 
neighbor came and begged for a load 
of straw. I told him J wouldn’t sell 
it, would trade him a load of straw 
for four loads of manure. Straw is 
selling at about $4 loose, and our 
livery barns sell manure at 25 cents 
a load. I expected he would haul 
about half a ton, so thought I was 
giving him double price; but one 
who saw the load of straw said he 
had near a ton. Now, to get even, I 
will have to put sideboards on the 
spreader when I haul the manure. 
Some will question his right to sell 
the manure, but he is a renter and 
is hauling all his feed onto the farm. 

AGRICOLA. 








KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Mrs. J. T. Mardis. 

Friends, I am writing this article 
in regard to yellow bloom’ sweet 
clover seed. For the last two years 
there has been less call for yellow 
sweet clover and the reason is plain. 
The little dwarf plant is what many 
got from sowing seed bought that was 
supposed to be the tall mammoth 
variety. This seed could be obtained 
more cheaply and so has been put 
upon the market and sold too to those 
who were not acquainted with same. 

Just today, Feb. 12, I received in- 
formation from a reliable source 
telling me there were’ several car 
loads sold and are being sold in Mis- 
souri and other places. In some 
places, or cases, this dwarf seed is 
sold as high as the genuine mam- 
moth sort, and in some cases it is 
sold for less money. Those who have 
bought this dwarf seed before have, 
of course, been disappointed and are 
prejudiced against the very name of 
yellow bloom sweet clover. This 
dwarf yellow bloom seed is usually 
hulled seed and farmers are told that 
this is the best to sow and are 
taught to steer clear of buying the 
unhulled seed. 

The unhulled seed that is offered 
is by far the most reliable seed to 
buy and it will bring success. 

Now, friends, let me say here that 
if you care to sow sweet clover you 
certainly ought and should sow the 
mammoth varieties of sweet clover. 
It is the two mammoth varieties that 
are so much good to land and bring 
so much grazing. We have grown 
these two mammoth varieties of sweet 
clover for many years and when. we 
recommend these two mammoth 
varieties it will be certainly to your 
good to grow them, no matter where 
you buy the seed insist on getting the 
mammoth varieties. 

The mammoth varieties of yellow 
would by now have made many 
friends and if it was more known it 
would certainly also be more grown. 

It is splendid for hay making. We 
have as yet a limited supply of both 
white and yellow bloom and will be 





glad to sell to those of our friends 
who want the genuine mammoth 
yellow and mammoth white varieties. 
Our ad is in this issue of Rural 
World. 





PAWHUSKA, OKLA. NOTES. 


Matt Duhr. 

Most of the land in this, thelargest 
county in Oklahoma, is still owned 
by the Osages, the richest Indian 
tribe in America. 

Osage county consists of 71 con- 
gressional townships. 

The bowels of the Osage earth are 
full of oil and gas. 3,000 oil and gas 
wells are now yielding large quanti- 
ties of the valuable stuff. 1,400 more 
wells will be drilled in this county 
this year. 

The rich Osages are becoming still 
richer by their royalties from the 
wells. 

Nearly three million dollars was 
disbursed to these Indians during 
the year 1913. They, however, don’t 
bury their coin, but put it into circu- 
lation. 

Pawhuska, a town of 4,000 souls, is 
one of the wealthiest, most hustling 
small towns in America. The un- 





1 
used natural resources are enormous. | 


The bluffs round about this phe- 
nomenal city are deposits of first 
class brick clay and building stone. 
Gas is so abundant here that fac- 
tories can get it for two cents a 
1,000 feet. Only 4,000 bales of cotton 
were raised in this county last year, 
all owing to the unusual drouth. 

Corn, wheat, alfalfa, oats, flax, 
kafir corn and cane grows well here. 

400,000 Texas steers were pastured 
and fattened on the Osage prairies 
last year. 

About 60,000 steers are wintering 
on our prairies this season. They are 
in fine condition. 

Improved equine and bovine stock 
is rapidly crowding out the runty 
Indian ponies and the long horns 
from Texas. 

Orchard and Bermuda grass is fast 
replacing the ancient prairie grass. 

Osage county, Okla, is a good 
country for poor men that are willing 
to work and for rich men that desire 
to make paying investments. 

Each of the 2,300 members of the 
Osage tribe own 658 acres of land, 
and hardly a one of these Indians do 
any manual labor, so that most of 
the work has to be done by white 


people. Nearly everybody here, in- 
cluding the picture show men, are 
doing well. 

Whisky fetches three dollars a 
pint. 


There’s many Missourians in this 
city and county. They believed after 
they had “been shown.” 

About 800 Osages are now allowed 
to sell their surplus lands. Each has 
498 acres of surplus soil. 

The hills of Southeastern Osage 
county still harbor some deer, bear, 
bobcats, pheasants, wild turkeys, 
fox and lobo wolves. Those hills are 
ideal spots for vineyards and  or- 
chards. 





GOOD ROADS. 


Editor Rural World: I have been 
greatly interested in what writers 
have said in your valuable journal on 
the question of good roads. All agree 
that good drainage is absolutely 
necessary and I have wondered why 
some one has not informed us just 
how this very necessary object can 
be attained. A person need not trav- 
el far on almost any country roads in 
states of the Middle West until he will 
be convinced that the roads, as a rule, 
are not well drained, and if he in- 
vestigates the new gravel and. rock 
roads for which people are paying out 
their hard-earned cash the same 
criticism will hold good—they are 
not as well drained as they should be, 
and consequently will not give com- 
plete satisfaction. The writer be- 
lieves that this great question of road 
drainage can only be satisfactorily 
solved by tiling both sides of the road- 
bed. The tile should be placed three 
feet deep if the outlet will admit of it 
and the size should be according to 
the amount of water that they will be 
required to carry. Where it is prac- 
tical it would be well to bed the tile 
with gravel, crushed stone or cin- 
ders. The dirt that is thrown out of 
the trenches should be thrown onto 
the road bed and the trenches should 
be filled, to about 12 inches of the 
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surface from dirt from the back sides 
of the trenches. By keeping the road 
bed in proper shape and lowering the 
water level three feet below the sur- 
face there would be as much as four 
feet of dry road bed which, when grav- 
eled, would be worth what it cost. 

B. F. BROWN. 





As the booze hunter dropped off at 
Evans he inquired: “There’s a hotel 
in this town, isn’t there” “Well, 
that’s what folks are s’posed to call 
it afore they go there,” replied the 
hanger-onm at the station. 





Many a bunch of cattle with heads 
between the wires of a fence have 
been killed by a single bolt of light- 
ning, because the fence was not 
grounded. Wires every few rods con- 
necting each wire of the fence with 
moist earth will take the current off 





and make the bedt harmless, 
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35 PIECE 14, b 
DINNER SET | apricus # 
41. EXTRA |ABSOWTE | 
PRESENTS J FREE @ 











Positively the most liberal and biggest dish offer ever made, No home has enough 
dishes—good dishes. This is a wonderful collection of presents. We can only show the beauti- 
ful dishes—the rest of the presents we haven’t room to show—but a full description and picture 
of them will be sent you the minute you send us your name. ALL ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to introduce our business in your locality. All that is required is a few minutes of your spare 













time. Read below carefully, and send the coupon and I will do the rest. 


Description 
of Dishes 


Our magnificent 33-piece din- 
ner stt is the product of one of 
the finest and largest potteries 
in the world, the old rose and 
gold leaf design having become 
famous in aristocratic homes. 


They are full size for family 
use, and the set consists of: 


6 large plates. 

6 teacups. 

6 saucers. 

6 butter plates. 

6 fruit or cereal dishes. 

1 deep vegetable dish. 

1 large meat platter. 

1 large cake or bread plate. = 


In the center of each piece 
there is a cluster of roses depict- 
ed in their natural colors and 
surrounded by brilliant green 
foliage so that almost. the only 
thing missing is the fragrance. 


The edge of each piece is en- 
riched with a gold border which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the 
dishes. The ware itself is pure 
white, and is dainty enough to 
delight the most fastidious 
housekeeper. 


Each dish bears the genuine 
stamp and TRADE MARK of the 
great world-renowned Owen 
China Company of Minerva, 
Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set 
of dishes, guarantees them abso- 
lutely. It proves to you that 
this is the real Owen chinaware. 


Easy to 
Secure All 


If you want our 23-piece din- 
ner set, and the 41 other pres- 
ents, simply sign your name on 
the coupon below, and return it 
to as promptly and we will send 
you a LARGE ILLUSTRATION 
IN COLORS, showing this beau- 
tiful Dinner Set with its hand- 
some decorations of red, green 
and gold against the pure white 
background of the ware itself. 


We wil! also send you SIX- 
TEEN of our BIG NEEDLE 
CASES—115 best grade, big eye, 
extra quality steel needles of all 
sizes in each needle case. 


[f you will show these Needle 
Cases to sixteen of your lady 
friends .and’ ‘ask them for 29 
cents each IN CONNECTION 
with another special offer, which 
we will tell you about in our first 
letter, we will send you, by 
freight, this handsome 33-piece 
Rose and Gold Decorated Dinner 
Set, ABSOLUTELY FREE, AS 
A PRIZE, and in addition the 40 
post eards and a beautiful extra 
surprise gift for being prompt. 

Just write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon and mail it 
to us and the 16 needle eases, the 
pretty many-colored picture of 
the dishes and full instructions 
for getting them will come right 
out to you in a jiffy. Send no 
money—just your name, -We 
trust you with the sixteen needle 
eases—if you can’t dispose of 
them, we will send postage for 
their return. Don’t wait until 


these dinner sets are all gone, 


Send in the coupon now. 





4] Extra Pres- 
ents Free 


The dishes are not all you g:3t 
by any means. 

Our plan is full of SUR. 
PRISES and DELIGHTS | for 
those of our friends who are 
willing to lend a keloing hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get 
from us will surprise you before 
you open it. It will also d-light 
you by tellingall about the! 
big 40 post cards collection | 
which we wint tu give you in ad- 
dition to the dishes. These heau- 
tiful post cards are so are and 
attractive and printed_in such a) 
gorgeous array of colors that ' 
you will be delightfully sur- | 
prised. 

And still, THAT is not all. | 
One of the prettiest surprises of | 
all is kept a secret until the day | 
you get the dishes and find a| 
pretty present that you — knew 
nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 

And what makes it. more so is 
that we have something nice for 
everyone of your friends’ and| 
neighbors, too. We'll tell you 
ALL about it as soon as we re 
ceive the coupon with your name 
on it. é 

The coupon starts the whole 
thing. 








Send This Coupon 
_NO MONEY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 
Please send me, postpaid, the six- 
teen Big Needle’ Cases of best grade 
neédies; together with Large Illus- 
tration, in colors, of the beautiful 
33-piece dinner set and tell me all 
about the other gifts, 


My Name, ocscvccccessseccscesesces 


Full Address. Poorer eescetesoesewiaee 














|up to the Higher Trail. 


[SOME “GOOD BOOKS. | 





By J. M. Doughty. , 
When one has time to read but 


to try to-learn ~ something ~ about 
book ‘before commencing’ to - read 
especially if you have to buy the book 
I ‘like to’ know~ that*I‘am to’ read 4 
good book and then buy a copy and 
mark’ the’ rich -thoughts as 1 rea@, 
Then by turning through the book jy 
future years I can, in a few minutes 
time, have the richness of the book 
renewed in my mind. This not only 
helps to feed your own soul but it 
enables you to choose good, helpfyl 
books when selecting gifts for friends 
and for young people. One of the 
greatest blessings that a person can 
bestow on young people is to encour- 
age them to read good books that are 
full of inspiring thoughts. But how 
are we to ‘know which books will help 
us and give us pleasure. I have found 
by sad experience that you cannét 
tell much about a book by the name 
jon the cover. Neither can you tell 





} | with much certainty from the descrip- 
{tions in the~ book 


catalogues. Be- 
cause a book is all therage’’ is not 
a sure indication that it- will be help- 
ful as some new books are’ immoral 
or depressing. What = we. Christians 
want ‘to read is something inspiring 
and encouraging. *It* is best not to 
accept the recommendation of a book 
except from a pure-minded acquaint- 
{ance or from some clean publication, 
I am going to write something about 
|a few books that I have read with 
jthe hope:that other Home - Circle 
'friends will discuss other~books and 
we will be mutually- helped. 

; “The Shepherd of the Hills” is a 
| very interesting book as‘it'deals with 





| characters that are something like we 


country people have known. It is a 
very simple book and no one will need 
to consult the dictionary for a single 
word while reading this ~ book, yet 
there is much food for thought if you 
will. study it-properly... The author 
pictures the beauty of -country 


are an inspiration. To me the best 
thing in the whole book is found on 
the first page in the. description of 
the Two Trails, which [ will quote 
verbatim from the book: 
of life there are two trails. One lies 
along the higher sunlit fields where 


those. who journey see afar and the® 
sun is, 


lingers even when the 
and one leads to the lower 
ground, where those who travel as 
they go, look always over 
shoulders with eyes of dread, 
gloomy shadows .gather 


light 
down; 


the pleasure .we derive from. travel- 


ing it is more than worth the exertion. - 


“The Calling of Dan Matthews” is ~ 
a continuation of “The Shepherd of 


the Hills,” but I do not-like the book. 


It has not the rich thought and com-. 


forting expressions of -“The Shepherd 
of the Hills” and-then the tone of the 
book. is pessimistic. - It has many les- 
sons for church members, but it will 


have: a tendency to keep young peg 


ple out of the church, and we canjt 
afford to sazrifice the young-people in 
order to try to help a few old hard- 
ened sinners in the church. : 

“Barbara Worth” is a-fine story of 
the reclamation of a California desert. 
It teaches the ministry of capital and 


| should ‘be read by. all. 


“Bla¢k Rock,” by Ralph Connor, is 


a temperance story of Western Cal> © 


ada. It is a helpful entertaining book 
for any one. 
“Sky Pilot,’ by Ralph Connor, is 


not in the ordinary way of speaking — 
the. — 


a love story, but it tells how 
Christ love brought the, people of @ 
western community together. 
“Pollyanna, or the Glad Book” is 
the most helpful book I ever read eX 
cept: the Bible. It is a story of @ 
little orphan girl who was 
thankful. This book can be enjoyed 
by. old and young. It is full of sum 
shine and. will banish the blues. y 
“Secrets of a Happy Home Life, 


by Rev. J. R. Miller, is a book that 


should be widely read, especially bY 
parents and young people. 


All the above books can be obtained ” 


from any good book store, Every 
book lover should get the Book Sum 
ply Co. catalogue. 


life * 
and the emptyness of ‘city’ style. It 
is true there are rough characters in~ 
the book but the leading characters — 


“In the hills = 


their. 
and- 
long before. 
the day.is done.” God help us. to climb” 
It is a little | 
| harder to. reach. the-higher ‘trail, but 
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